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LATIMER, BISHOP AND MARTYR. 


THREE centuries ago—October 16, 1555—Oxford was the 
witness of asad and shameful spectacle, the more sad and 
shameful in being witnessed there. Had the great city of 
London, teeming then, as now, with luxuries, passions, and 
wrongs, lent a thoroughfare or a court to the scene, it would 
have been less unnatural. So, too, if it had been enacted in 
some distant hamlet, some pent-up valley, where knowledge 
and charity had never yet penetrated. In either or in any 
case the transaction would have been miserable; it was 
doubly, trebly, a hundred times more miserable, accomplished 
as it was within the sphere of a University, the chief one in 
England, and amongst the chief ones of Europe, where the 
Scriptures had been professed and the works of human learn- 
ing had been gathered generation after generation ; where, if 
in any place, the English nation and its rulers might have 
learned the truth of wisdom and the truth of love. 

In an open space before one of the colleges, amidst whisper- 
ing crowds and menacing troops of armed men, there stood a 
stake piled high with wood and inflammable materials. To 
this the eyes of the spectators were attracted—on this they 
were fixed ; it was the stage upon which the fearful tragedy 
they were waiting’for was to be performed. The greater 
number of the bystanders had come with sharpened appetites 
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for the sight of suffering and of death ; they might have been 
men or women of compassionate inclinations at another time, 
but now, the strife of brother with brother, of father with 
children, was raging through the land, and turning gentleness 
to gall even in milder breasts. With many of the throng 
there was an idea of duty connected with beholding the doom 
of men whom they thought guilty ; with many the feeling of 
duty was mingled with one of pleasure, of fierce and terrible 
exultation, that their adversaries were at last to suffer the ret- 
ribution again and again invoked upon their heads. A few, 
perhaps, but they must have been very few, hardly knowing 
how they should endure what they were to see, hardly daring 
to breathe a whisper of the spirit which brought them where 
they were ; an individual or two scattered amongst the over- 
powering multitude, had come to interpose their sympathies, if 
possible, between the passions that were at the height of tri- 
umph, and the spirits that were at the depth of trial. 

After no long delay, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
with a train of ecclesiastics and scholars, proceeds in solemn 
state to the appointed place. Then follow the mayor and 
bailiffs of the town, and with them, at first a single figure, in 
the prime of life, firm and cheerful of aspect, arrayed in episco- 
pal robes. As the train moves on,a second figure appears 
behind the first, whose eager exclamation, “O, be ye here!” 
betokens a deep satisfaction at being joined by such a compan- 
ion. “Yea,I am after you as fast as I can follow,” is the 
equally earnest response from an old man, clad in a long frieze 
gown, feeble in body as any one may see, and yet every way 
resolute in soul. “Be of good cheer, brother,” rejoins the 
younger, “for Gop will either assuage the fury of the flame, 
or else strengthen us to abide it.” Neither needed the assu- 
rance ; but on they walked, and when they reached the stake, 
they kissed it as the gate of paradise, and knelt in prayer that 
they might find grace to enter in. A few moments’ conversa- 
tion between them is interrupted by a brief and denunciatory 
sermon, to which they were prohibited from replying, though 
they would have spoken of the faith for which they were offer 
ing up their lives. Nothing daunted, they unrobe themselves ; 
and the younger, kneeling, prays aloud : “O, Heavenly 
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Fatuer, I give unto Thee most hearty thanks for that Thou 
hast called me to be professor of Thee, even unto death!” A 
single chain is secured to them both, and the fire is lit at the 
feet of the younger victim. In the awful hush of the moment, 
when no one, not even the most vindictive enemy of the dying, 
utters a word, when the only sound is the crackling of the 
gathering flames, a sudden exclamation is heard from the elder 
sufferer. The bystanders listen for utterances of terror or of 
recantation ; but it is a full burst of steadfastness and of 
cheer : “Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the 
man; for we shall this day light such a candle, by Gon’s 
grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put out.” It is 
the brave, the holy Latimer who speaks, Bishop and Martyr 
of the Church of Curisr. 

“ Lorp, into Thy hands I commit my spirit,” is the answering 
prayer of Bishop Ridley. “Farner,” cries Latimer once more, 
“receive my soul!” A few moments of agony, and he is at 
rest. Ridley’s struggles are protracted, but he, too, sinks to 
sleep at last. The few who loved or felt for them must have 
walked away with a precious confidence that all was well. 
The many who had pursued them to the death must have 
doubted the triumph, doubted the possibility of triumphing 
over such men or their followers. One who had advised their 
execution, as a trial from which they would be sure to shrink, 
Julius Palmer, Fellow of Magdalen College, was so over- 
whelmed by their constancy as to espouse their cause, and 
suffer for it in his turn. To us, who look back with the 
knowledge that the persecutor was baffled and that the perse- 
cuted were saved, to us there comes a saintly radiance from 
that far-off agony ; it is the light whereof Latimer spoke with 
prophetic assurance, the light of a pure and dauntless faith 
never put out, never to be put out, in England, on earth, or in 
Heaven. 

We should be glad to write of both the martyrs. Linked 
together as they were by death, it is almost painful to separate 
them in life, to dwell upon one without dwelling at equal 
length and with equal reverence on the other. But if we 
have to choose between the two, there is no hesitation in giv- 
ing the preference to him whose labors were the longer and 
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the more effectual. ‘“ Master Latimer,” says a writer of the 
time, “came earlier in the morning, and was the more ancient 
workman in the Lorp’s vineyard ; who also may very well be 
called (as divers learned men have termed him) the Apostle of 
England, as one much more worthy of that name for his true 
doctrine, and for his sharp reproving of sin and superstition, 
than was Augustine, Bishop of Canterbury.” It was Rid- 
ley himself who styled his brother in the episcopate and at the 
stake, “a very Apostle of our English nation.” 

Hugh Latimer was born not long before the year 1490, in 
Thurcaston, Leicestershire. His father, of the same name, 
was a yeoman, “and had no lands of his own,” as his son 
related, “ only he had a farm of three or four pounds by year, 
at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so much as kept half a 
dozen men. He had walk for a hundred sheep, and my mother 
milked thirty kine.” This simple and industrious way of liy- 
ing was not beyond the reach of the stirring events with 
which England, under the new government of Henry VIL., 
was then agitated. An insurgent force from Cornwall drew 
nigh, one time, to London, and hither, amongst the readiest to 
repair to the royal banner, hastened the Leicestershire yeoman. 
“T can remember,” says his son, “ that I buckled on his harness 
when he went into Blackheath field.” The son himself was 
trained to future service. “In my time,” he relates, “my poor 
father was as diligent to teach me to shoot, as to learn me any 
other thing; and so Ii think other men did their children.” 
“He kept me to school,” says the grateful son. ‘“ He kept hos- 
pitality for his poor neighbors, and some alms he gave to the 
poor ; and all this did he of the’said farm.” Nay, when the 
boy reached the age of fourteen, showing, doubtless, the same 
ardor for learning and for life which always distinguished him, 
he was sent to Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Note, now, the preparation of the lad for usefulness in after 
years. Born of a yeoman, one remarkable, we may believe, 
for industry and for loyalty, still more remarkable for appre- 
ciating other than physical qualities and for desiring other 
than a yeoman’s attainments in his son ; born of such a father, 
Hugh Latimer may well be said to have been bred up to noble 
services. It was the very stock from which a true reformer 
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could be derived ; stalwart and independent in itself, and yet 
ready to put forth shoots in search of a freer and a more quick- 
ening atmosphere than its own. Nothing need be said about 
belonging to the people; it is a favourite way of explaining 
the influence of great men sprung from humble origin ; but 
here we have the yeoman’s boy at the school and at the Col- 
lege, sent there not that he might be returned to the people, 
so-called, but that he might be raised above them, and so ena- 
bled to raise them or such of them as would rise. 

The next twenty-five years, or thereabouts, of Latimer’s life 
beheld him pass from the scholar to the priest. It was a time 
of conflict in both positions; the learning and the theology of 
recent centuries were alike exposed to doubt and to assault ; 
no student knew the repose of study, no clergyman the peace 
of faith. The works of the School were no longer the only 
authorities. There was a volume into which few men looked ; 
there were books supporting it by exposition or by argument, 
which suffered similar neglect ; but the spell was breaking, the 
veil upon the Scriptures and the Fathers was lifting ; the 
learning older than any then called old, yet so unknown for 
centuries as to be now called new, was taking its place amongst 
men. Henceforth there were two sides to every question of 
literature, every point of doctrine ; the old decisions as they 
were styled, that is, the decisions of the ages latterly passed, 
were all confronted with thrilling appeals. Latimer, at first, 
took the part of the old; loyal and true, as well as ardent and 
aspiring, he was not the man to desert without a struggle the 
cause or the convictions in which he had been reared. Nay, 
rather, the attacks of others but confirmed his own allegiance, 
the more deeply when the vows of the priesthood seemed to 
impose upon him unquestioning obedience. “Zealous he was 
then,” says his old biographer, “in the popish religion, and 
therewith so scrupulous, as himself confesseth, that being a 
priest, and using to say mass, he was so servile an observer of 
the Romish decrees, that he thought he had never sufficiently 
mingled his massing wine with water ; and, moreover, that he 
should never be damned if he were once a professed friar.” 
His oration, on taking his degree of Bachelor of Divinity, was 
directed against Melancthon; and when he heard that the 
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Divinity Professor was lecturing upon the side of the reform- 
ers, Latimer broke in upon the lecture, and harangued the stu- 
dents in opposition to the professor. In all this there was 
nothing of the vain and reckless effervescence of mere youth ; 
the champion of conservatism was a man of middle age. 

Who that heard his discourses, or beheld his observances in 
those days, could have been prepared for his change of sides ? 
Who could have been more amazed than the Divinity Professor, 
at the appearance of Latimer, one day, asking forgiveness for 
the violence of which he had been guilty, and confessing his 
conversion to the then maligned opinions? It was all true. 
A Cambridge acquaintance, devoted to the cause of reforma- 
tion, sought the hot-headed supporter of the other party, won 
his respect, roused his sympathy, and awakened doubts which 
led to a prompt but not the less sincere sacrifice of what had 
been so defiantly maintained. “It were too long to tell you,” 
he wrote a year or two later, “ what blindness I have been in, 
and how long it were ere I could forsake such folly, it was so 
corporate in me ; but by continual study of Scripture, and oft 
communing with men of more right judgment, Gop hath deliv- 
ered me.” “The time hath been,” said a persecutor of Lati- 
mer ata later period, “ when you have said mass full devoutly.” 
“Yea,” replied the then aged champion, “I cry Gop mercy 
heartily for it.” Latimer threw himself into the support of 
his new principles with all his fervor, all his quick apprehen- 
sion of the points at issue. ‘“ And so in this,” he writes to an 
antagonist at Oxford, “ appeareth your first lie, that ye call the 
Scripture new doctrine ; except that ye would call it new, 
either because it makes the receivers of it new men, or else 
that it was now newly received into the world, for the con- 
demnation of them that reject it, and the salvation of receiv- 
ers; of which newness I am sure ye spake not. I pray you, 
was not the Scripture, if ye would contend, before your most 
ancient doctors that ye can allege to have written of it? Was 
it not, afore they wrote upon it, better received, more purely 
understood, of more mighty working, than it is now, or since 
they wrote upon it?” These words are unmistakeable ; evi- 
dently the right man was at work, and in the right way. 

It might have been apprehended, however, by those who 
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knew what Latimer had been, that he would push his present 
sentiments with too great ardour, hurrying the cause he had 
espoused, and himself with it, to a perilous extreme of change 
and of controversy. If there were any such forebodings in 
relation to him, he disappointed them. He was all conviction, 
all enthusiasm, it is true ; no man ever made truth a more liv- 
ing mistress, or his own devotion to it a more living service ; 
what he believed in was a reality, and what he did to support 
his belief was a reality likewise. But he had the wisdom as 
well as the fire of the true reformer. He had had too much of 
extremes already, he had been too deeply committed to a one- 
sided cause, to return to the toils from which he had been 
extricated. The reformation of the English Church, as he 
understood and furthered it, was a reformation and not a trans- 
formation ; he went for moderate measures, moderate, we mean, 
with regard to alteration, never moderate with regard to 
entire, unflinching maintenance of the Catholic truth on which 
the reformation depended. If he deserves the title of the 
Apostle of England for one reason above every other, it is 
that he did all that man could do to preserve the connection of 
the English Church with the truly Catholic Church. “I con- 
fess,” he said before his persecutors in his last days, “a Catho- 
lic Church, spread throughout all the world, in the which no 
man may err, without the which unity of the Church no man 
can be saved ; but I know perfectly by Gopv’s word, that this 
Church is in all the world, and hath not its foundation in 
Rome only.” Largehearted confession, with the charity of 
which the phrase concerning the impossibility of a separate 
salvation, must not appear to clash, for the confessor was but 
maintaining that no man could be saved apart from the unity 
of faith in Curist. 

The title of Apostle was merited by Latimer for more rea- 
sons than one. The three years following his conversion were 
spent in holy labours ; he sat with the poor in their hovels ; he 
pleaded with prisoners in their cells ; he knelt by the sick and 
the dying ; wherever was suffering, wherever was sin, there he 
seems to have taken his post, unhesitatingly and uncomplain- 
ingly. So far, however, from being absorbed in these offices, 
he gave the same time, it would appear, that an unoccupied 
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man could have given to other duties, especially to those 
of the preacher, “ spending his time,” as his biographer remarks, 
“partly in the Latin tongue among the learned, and partly 
amongst the simple people in his natural and vulgar language.” 
He was no scorner of the cultivated ; he honoured them, he was 
one of them ; but the stronger attraction with him was towards 
the ignorant and the lowly; they needed him more, and he 
sought them more. “ By yeomen’s sons,” he declared before 
the king at a later day, “the truth is, and hath been main- 
tained chiefly "—a declaration, of the trath of which he him- 
self was a living proof. “I pray you,” was the language of 
another sermon, “to whom was the nativity of Curisr first 
opened? ‘To the bishops or great lords which were at that 
time at Bethlehem? . . . . His nativity was revealed 
first to the shepherds.” The more distinct was Latimer’s per- 
ception of his own duty. “ And what,” he asks, “is to live in 
state of curates, but that He taught which said, ‘ Peter, lovest 
thou me? Feed, feed, feed’? which is now set aside as though 
to love were to do nothing else but to wear rings, mitres, and 
rochets.” While others were busy with forms of doctrine and 
of ritual, Latimer kept steadfast to the service, the large, and 
yet the simple service to which he had devoted himself. He 
preached, he laboured ; he rebuked the hardened, he consoled 
the penitent ; he accosted the noble and the prelate as author- 
itatively as he did the peasant and the child; but it was with 
the obscurer and the needier elasses that he loved most to 
teach, to plead, and to spend his Christian zeal. “ When Mas- 
ter Latimer preached.” was part of a saying current at a later 
day, “ then was Cambridge blessed.” 

But there was another side, on which stood, close and threat- 
ening, the opponents of the Reformation in England. Not 
long after he began to preach, Latimer was called before Car- 
dinal Wolsey to answer the charges that had been alleged 
against him; but he was dismissed with honour. A year or 
two later, when Wolsey had fallen, the charges were revived 
and extended, and thrice, in three successive Springs, Latimer 
was subjected to examinations before bishops and convoca- 
tions, to whom he unquestionably made some concessions, 
though not, it seems quite evident, to the extent of gainsaying 
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himself on any cardinal point. “I was once,” he says, “in 
examination before five or six bishops, where I had much tur- 
moiling ; every week thrice, I came to examinations, and many 
snares and traps were laid to get something. Now Gop know- 
eth 1 was ignorant of the law, but that Gop gave me answer 
and wisdom what I should speak. It was Gop indeed, for 
else I had never escaped them.” He did escape, then, not by 
bowing to faction or sacrificing conscience, or he would never 
have spoken so triumphantly or so thankfully. The danger, 
however, was averted but for the time; there were too many, 
in those days of bitterness and baseness, to take part against 
a man like Latimer, that he should ever be left unassailed.* 
He pursued his chosen path. Nor only amidst hostilities, 
but amidst favours, amidst honours even from the royal hand. 
We have no more characteristic, no more touching record con- 
cerning him than that which describes his first interview with 
Henry VIII. A member of the University Commission to 
take into consideration the then great question of the king’s 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon, he naturally attracted the 
royal notice, and received a summons to preach in the chapel 
at Windsor. At the close of the sermon the king began to 
converse with him, an honour which most men, nay, most priests 
of that period would have turned to selfish account, were it 
only in complacency at having enjoyed it, the more so if they 
had been or were suffering from opposition, not to say perse- 
cution. Latimer did not think of his foes or of himself; a 
very different figure was before him, a very different subject 
was brought by him before the king, whose pardon he pro- 


* Here is an acrostic of the time against the reformer : 


“L for Lollard standes in thys place, 
A for Error of grate iniquitie, 
T for a Traytour to Gop lackyng grace, 
I for Ignorance of the true Trinitie, 
M for Mayntayner of those that nought be, 
E for Eretick, as lerned men sayth, 
R for Rebeller agaynst Curiste’s fayth.”’ 


There was no want of an answer, as it appears. from the side of the reformer : 
‘“« He was a Lamb, and thou a Wolf shalt prove. 
The blessed Virgin he did not abuse ; 
But stocks and stones he preached to remove, 
And Pilgrimages, which dyd men abuse. 
Idolatry he wold and shold refuse, 
And cleave unto Gop's Word, # to uphold, 
Which thou woldest hyde with face of brass ful bold.’ 
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cured for a poor woman lying under sentence of death for 
supposed infanticide. 

It was a few months afterwards, that Latimer, then a mem- 
ber of a Commission concerning the Scriptures, wrote his 
great protest against the conclusion, both of the Commission 
and of the king, that the Scriptures in English must be pro- 
hibited. The protest was addressed to Henry himself. 
“ These sentences,” says the bold writer, “at the last drove me 
to this strait, that either I must show forth such things as I 
have read and learned in Scripture, or else be of that sort that 
provoke the wrath of Gop upon them and be traitors unto the 
truth.” The drift of Latimer’s argument is that the suppres- 
sion of the Scriptures is due to the clergy, to their worldliness 
and corruption, that “they whose works be naught dare not 
come to this light, but go about to stop it and hinder it, letting 
as much as they may that the Holy Scripture should not be 
read in our mother tongue, saying that it would cause heresy 
and insurrection, and so they persuade, at least way they would 
fain persuade your Grace to keep it back.” But not the less 
direct is the appeal to the king. “I pray that you may do 
that which Gop commandeth, and not which seemeth good in 
your own sight without the word of Gon; that : 
you may be found a faithful minister of His gifts, and not @ 
defender of His faith, for He will not have it defended by man 
or man’s power, but by His word only, by the which He hath 
evermore defended it. . . . . Wherefore, gracious king, 
remember yourself, have pity upon your soul, and think that 
the day is even at hand when you shall give accounts of your 
office, and of the blood that hath been shed with your sword.” 
Very different language, this, from that in which Henry was 
accustomed to be addressed ; but Latimer was full of life and 
courage in the cause which he had embraced ; and no monarch 
could stay the sweeping currents of his resolute devotion. 

Four or five years elapsed in labour at West Kington, Wilt- 
shire, and in preaching throughout all the neighbouring coun- 
try under license from the University of Cambridge, not 
without interruptions, however, from the accusations to which 
we have referred as being brought against him from time to 
time. It was to shelter him from these annoyances, rather 
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than to place him in a sphere where his energies would have 
their full effect, that he was made Bishop of Worcester in the 
year 1535. There seems to have been some sort of a desire 
to check him, as well as to protect him, on the part of those 
to whom he owed his promotion ; he was rather too straight- 
forward, rather too heedless of the submission due to the pow- 
ers that were, to be altogethér approved by his superiors. But 
the plan, if plan there was, of curbing him, proved a total 
failure. In the same spirit in which he had always acted, Lat- 
imer made his New Year’s offering according to the custom 
then prevailing, to the king. Others brought the usual gew- 
gaws ; but the Bishop of Worcester laid before the monarch a 
copy of the New Testament, with a leaf turned down over an 
ominous text, “ Whoremongers and adulterers Gop will judge.” 
There was as little respect for persons in an address to the 
Convocation, a few months after he became Bishop. “ What 
fruit is come,” he thundered, “ of your long and great assembly ? 
What one thing that the people of England hath been the bet- 
ter for a hair? Or you yourselves, either accepted before 
Gop, or better discharged toward the people committed to 
your care? . . . . I speak to you being present, and not 
behind your backs.” 

Latimer entered upon his bishopric at a sad period. Pro- 
ceedings to which we shall presently allude had consummated, 
it was declared, the reformation of England ; but they could 
not have made this impression upon the Bishop of Worcester. 
There is no proof that we remember, of his having been soli- 
tarily sensitive to the state of things; but there is no other 
career besides his which betokens an equal degree of sensitive- 
ness. His New Year’s offering to the king, his questions to 
the Convocation, indicate his restiveness under the oppression 
to which others were yielding. His course as Bishop is ano- 
ther and a still more striking indication of the same feeling. 
Not for him the palace or the luxury of the prelate; not for 
him the glory of the canonist or the controversialist ; he was 
intent on other fruits of the office which he had assumed. 
Writing to Cromwell, he gives an account of his expenditures : 
“T am more inclined to feed many grossly and necessarily, than 
a few deliciously and voluptuously. As for plate and hangings, 
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hath not cost me twenty shillings, . . . . and I delight 
more to feed hungry bellies than to clothe dead walls.” It 
appears from another letter that he was providing for more 
than the physical wants of those around him. “ This city,” he 
says, speaking of Worcester, “is greatly charged with 

their school, . . . . so that Iam fain myself, as poor as 
I am, to retain the schoolmaster there with my livery, meat, 
and drink upon the holiday, and some part of his living beside, 
because he is honest, and bringeth up their youth after the best 
sort.” In such cares, in looking after the higher interests of 
his people, Bishop Latimer was far more at home than in the 
intrigues of ambition or the strifes of doctrine. “As for 
myself,” he writes, in relation to a doctrinal work in which he 
had been employed, “I can nothing else but pray God that when 
it is done, it be well and sufficiently done, so that we shall not 
need to have any more such doings. For verily, for my part, 
I had liefer be poor parson of poor Kington again, than to con- 
tinue thus Bishop of Worcester ; not for any thing that I have 
had to do therein, or can do, but yet forsooth it is a troublous 
thing to agree upon a doctrine in things of such controversy, 
with judgments of such diversity, every man (I trust) meaning 
well, and yet not all meaning one way.” 

Our object is not to write the life of Latimer, much less the 
history of his times, but rather to sketch the outlines of his 
career in such a way as to explain his share in the English 
Reformation. Enough, perhaps, has been related to show how 
large a part he bore in the real reformation of the period ; but 
to estimate it more fully, we must refresh our memories, for a 
moment, in relation to what may be called, without exaggera- 
tion, the mock reformation that was under way at the same 
era. This is far from being a thrilling or an inspiring recol- 
lection. On the contrary, when we look back from this day 
to that, seeing more clearly than they who then lived what 
was needed to be done, and how it was needed to be done, 
there is little to rejoice at, except that the infirmities of man 
were overruled to good by the Providence of Gop. 

Henry the Eighth had been on the throne for eighteen years 
(1509-1527). He had been married as long to the princess 
Catherine, whose failing charms now ceased to satisfy him, and 
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he fell in love with a lady of his own court, Anne Boleyn. 
Not winning her without marriage, he resolved to make her 
his queen, and turned to the Roman See to obtain a divorce 
from Catherine, on the ground that she was his brother’s widow 
when he married her. The pontiff hesitated to declare her 
marriage invalid, partly, we need not doubt, from principle, 
but to a great degree from policy. Henry, chafed by the delays 
at Rome, caught at the proposal of Thomas Cranmer, then 
Divinity Lecturer at Oxford, that the question, instead of wait- 
ing the Pope’s decision, should be referred, as a matter to be 
decided by the Scriptures, to the Universities of Europe. Some 
time after, the point being still undetermined, another plan was 
suggested to the impatient king by Thomas Cromwell, then 
steward of certain monastery lands in possession of the crown, 
who proposed that Henry should think no more of the Roman 
supremacy, but declare himself the Head of the Church in Eng- 
land, thus becoming his own judge in the matter of the divorce. 
The king snapped at the proposal, and after crafts and menaces 
which one has no heart to recall, obtained from the clergy the 
title of Supreme Head of the English Church, “so far,” was 
added, “as the law of Curist allows.” Parliament followed 
close with bills to the same effect, so that both the Church and 
the State of England lay at the mercy of a monarch as rapa- 
cious and as wanton as ever sat on the English throne (1534). 
The appointment of a Vicar-General, with the suspension of all 
episcopal authority until it could be renewed by him, was the 
next operation which bore the name of reformation. The next, 
and for the time the concluding one, was the proclamation of 
Six Articles, enforcing under penalties of imprisonment, forfeit- 
ure, and death, the doctrines of Real Presence, Communion 
in One Kind, Celibacy of the Priesthood, Sanctity of Vows of 
Chastity, Private Mass, and Auricular Confession. _ It was now 
twelve years from the first agitation of the divorce, and five 
from the royal assumption of supremacy in the Church (15389). 
We will not waste our time or the reader’s with an exposition 
of the mockery that had thus been wrought. 

The nation crouched beneath the “six-stringed whip,” as the 
statute of the Six Articles was fitly styled. But there was one 
stout figure which stood erect. “Why not consent?” asked a 
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brother bishop of Latimer. “TI will be ruled by Gon’s book,” 
was the answer, “and rather than I would dissent one jot from 
it, I would be torn with wild horses ;” an answer characteristic 
of the whole course of him who gave it, whether it belong to 
this or to any other passage in his life. “It was his Grace’s 
pleasure,” said Latimer, briefly, in after years, “ that I should 
resign.” He had one companion, Shaxton, Bishop of Salisbury, 
who afterwards recanted. The story runs that when Latimer 
put off his rochet in his chamber, he skipped for joy, “ feeling 
his shoulders so light,” he said, “and discharged of such a heavy 
burden.” He was never the prelate so much as the preacher, 
the missionary, the minister to the poor, the apostle to the pco- 
ple. But he was permitted to return only for a season to the 
labours which he loved. Cast into the Tower of London, “ he 
was contented,” as a friend of his says, “there to look daily 
for death rather than to be found a wavering reed.” There he 
remained a prisoner until the death of Henry (1547). 

As soon as Edward VI. succeeded, Latimer was liberated and 
offered his bishopric. He gladly accepted the liberty without 
which he could do no service to the principles which he had at 
heart ; but to resume the bishopric, he seems to have thought 
would be to relapse into comparative inefficiency. We need 
not repeat what we have already said, and perhaps repeated, 
concerning his peculiar abilities; they were not of a character 
to find their best exercise in the episcopal office, and Latimer, 
we judge, consulted his duty as well as his inclination when he 
declined to take up the dignity of other years. Had he been 
ten times bishop, he could not have done more than he now 
did, nay, he could not have done as much as he now did in 
preaching and in ministering to all classes, from the king to the 
obscurest parishioner in the land. His sermons are inscribed 
as delivered in various places, in villages, in the halls of the 
gentry ‘and nobility, in convocations and in royal chapels, at 
St. Paul’s Cross, the chief pulpit of the time, where throngs 
gathered, and riots broke out, according to the changing tides 
of the Reformation. As far as we can judge, no preacher of 
the period had so great an effect upon his hearers as Latimer. 
He discoursed of restitution, that is, of unlawful possessions, 
and one man gave him “twenty pounds to be vested to the 
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king’s use.” At another time he collected three hundred, and 
at another nearly two hundred pounds in the same way. “If 
every man that hath beguiled the king,” says Latimer, “ should 
make restitution after this sort, it would bring the king twenty 
thousand pounds.” The zeal of the man appears in the length 
of his sermons, especially in those before his royal hearers. 
Archbishop Cranmer found it all in vain to urge his leaving 
the pulpit after an hour, “or an hour and a half at the most ”; 
notwithstanding advice, notwithstanding warning that “ the 
king and the queen [Henry and Anne Boleyn] shall peradven- 
ture wax weary,” he persevered. “What if I should say 
nothing else, these three or four hours (for I know it will be 
80 long, if I be not commanded to the contrary), but these 
words,—Take heed and beware of covetousness ?” 

Latimer’s sermons deserve to be regarded from another point 
of view than any hitherto taken. They are remarkable as 
literary productions, as specimens of language, composition, 
and thought, apart from all the moral power, the sincerity, the 
energy, and the devotedness with which they are otherwise 
characterized. Their author was not one of your unstudied 
preachers, whose words are merely words, ruffling the waters, 
now and then, as with cats’ paws, but never rising from the 
deeper nature of him who utters them, or reaching the deeper 
nature of those who hear them. Latimer was a scholar as 
well as a preacher. Before he began to preach, he had studied 
until past the age of thirty ; when he was sixty-five, he was 
still a student, and a hard one. “Now to speak here,” says his 
biographer, “ of his indefatigable travail and diligence in his 
own private studies ; who, notwithstanding both his years and 
other pains in preaching, every morning ordinarily, Winter and 
Summer, about two of the clock in the morning, was at his 
book most diligently.” This is the man usually passed on the 
other side as one of a rough and homely style, whose works 
might possibly have been of some value in their day, but are 
valueless now. Others, struck merely by the quaint familiarity 
of Latimer, his pointed questions, his humourous thrusts, not to 
speak of the free and easy illustrations in which he often 
indulged, as when he dealt out texts ina pack of cards, take 
him for a mountebank, who might have been spared even in 
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his own day. We ignore none of his qualities as a writer ; 
we go with Southey, in saying that Latimer’s sermons are “ the 
most amusing productions of that age ;” weallow their humour 
and their quaintness, their unpretending simplicity. Allow it 
—of course we do; we rejoice in such proofs of simpleness, 
nervousness, and power; they do their work, if one gives them 
the opportunity ; they stir thought, provoke self-examination, 
encourage resolutions of manliness and of devotion. But these 
are not the only characteristics of the preacher. They are the 
arabesques on the column, the first objects to fix the eye, and 
perhaps to move the spirit ; but beneath them we soon discern 
their substance and their support, the column itself, the shaft of 
strength, of life, whose grace, regarded from the right direc- 
tion, is as striking as its solidity ; a noble pillar of any temple 
to be reared by man to Gop. All this, and more than this, 
was Latimer as an author. He is one of the fathers of English 
prose, perhaps the father of its present form. Under his guid- 
ance the language took a new start; still strong in its Saxon 
proportions, it was stimulated to a larger and a more various 
vegetation, spreading from its robust stock in rich and plen- 
teous vines. Its porousness is tested, as well as its compact- 
ness ; its gravity and its flexibility are alike brought into play ; 
changing forms, versatile expressions, currents beneath the sur- 
face, growths above it, all mingle together in one comprehen- 
sive life. 

We might say mere, a great deal more, on this head, were 
our limits more extended. But instead of describing or ana- 
lyzing any further, we shall be better employed in bringing out 
one or two passages of Latimer’s writing ; they will speak for 
themselves. The selection might be made almost at random, 
and from sermons seldom or never quoted or remembered. We 
make our extracts, however, from one that has been frequently 
reprinted, and with good reason, it being as characteristic of 
Latimer’s life as of Latimer’s style; it is commonly called the 
Sermon of the Plough : 

Preaching of the Gospel is one of God’s plough-works, and the preacher is 
one of God’s ploughmen. Ye may not be offended with my similitude in that 
I compare preaching to the labour and work of ploughing, and the preacher to 


a ploughman. Ye may not be offended with this my similitude, for I have 
been slandered of some persons for such things. But as preachers must be 
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wary and circumspect, that they give not any just occasion to be slandered 
and ill spoken of by the hearers, so must not the auditors be offended without 
cause. For Heaven isin the Gospel likened to a mustard seed : it is com- 
pared also to a piece of leaven ; and as Christ saith, that at the last day He 
will come like a thief ; andjwhat dishonour is this to God? Or what deroga- 
tion is this to Heaven? Ye may not then, I say, be offended with my simili- 
tude, for because I liken preaching to a ploughman’s labour, and a prelate to a 
ploughman. But now you will ask me whom I call a prelate? A prelate is 
that man, whatever he be, that hath a flock to be taught of him ; whosoever 
hath any spiritual charge in the faithful congregation, and whosoever he be 
that hath cure of souls. And well may the preacher and the ploughman be 
likened together: First, for their labour of all seasons of the year ; for there 
is no time of the year in which the ploughman hath not some special work to 
do. Asin my country, in Leicestershire, the ploughman hath a time to set 
forth, and to assay his plough, and other times for other necessary works to be 
done. And then they also may be likened together for the diversity of works, 
and variety of offices that they have todo. For as the ploughman first set- 
teth forth his plough, and then tilleth his land, and breaketh it in furrows, and 
sometime ridgeth it up again; and at another time narroweth it and clot- 
teth it, and sometime dungeth it and hedgeth it, diggeth it and weedeth it, 
purgeth and maketh it clean ; so the prelate, the preacher, hath many diverse 
offices todo. He hath first a busy work to bring his parishioners to a right 
faith, as Paul calleth it ; and not a swerving faith, but to a faith that embrac- 
eth Christ, and trusteth to His merits; a lively faith, a justifying faith ; a faith 
that maketh a man righteous without respect of works; as ye have it very 
well declared and set forth in the homily. He hath then a busy work, I say, 
to bring his flock to a right faith, and then to confirm them in the same faith. 
Now casting them down with the law, and with threatenings of God for sin ; 
now ridging them up again with the Gospel, and with the promises of God’s 
favour. Now weeding them, by telling them their faults, and making them 
forsake sin ; now clotting them, by breaking their stony hearts, and by making 
them supple-hearted, and making them to have hearts of flesh, that is, soft 
hearts, and apt for doctrine to enter in. Now teaching to know God rightly. 
and to know their duty to God and their neighbours. Now exhorting them 
when they know their duty, that they do it, and be diligent in it; so that 
they have a continual work to do. Great is their business, and therefore great 
should be their hire. They have great labours, and therefore they ought to 
have good livings, that they may commodiously feed their flock; for the preach- 
ing of the word of God unto the people is called meat: scripture calleth it 
meat: not strawberries, that come but once a year, and tarry not long, but 
are soon gone; but it is meat, it is no dainties. The people must have meat 
that must be familiar and continual, and daily given unto them to feed upon. 
Many make a strawberry of it, ministering it but once a year; but such do 
not the office of good prelates. For Christ saith, “ Who think you is a wise 
and faithful servant? He that giveth meat in due time.” So that he must 
at all times convenient preach diligently : therefore saith he, “ Who trow ye is 
a faithful servant?” He speaketh it as though it were a rare thing to find 
such a one, and as though He should say, there be but few of them to find 
in the world. . . . . How many such prelates, how many such bishops, 
Lord, for Thy mercy, are there now in England? . . . . For the fault of 
unpreaching prelates, methink I could guess what might be said for excusing 
of them. ‘They are so troubled with lordly living, they be so placed in pala- 
ces, couched in courts, ruffling in their rents, dancing in their dominions, 
burdened with ambassages, pampering of their paunches, like a monk that 
maketh his jubilee: munching in their mangers, and moiling in their gay 
manors and mansions, and so troubled with loitering in their lordships, that 
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they cannot attend it. They are otherwise occupied, some in the king’s matter, 
some are ambassadors, some of the privy council, some to furnish the court, 
some are lords of the parliament, some are presidents. and some comptrollers of 
mints. . . . . And now [ would ask a strange question; who is the 
most diligentest bishop and prelate in all England that passeth all the rest in 
doing his office? Ican tell, for 1 know him who it is; I know him well. 
But now I think I see you listening and hearkening that I should name him. 
There is one that a all the other, and is the most diligent prelate and 
preacher in all England. And will ye know whoit is? I will tell you : it is 
the devil. He is the most diligent preacher of all other ; he is never out of 
his diocese ; he is never from his cure ; ye shall never find him unoccupied ; he 
is ever in his parish; he keepeth residence at all times; ye shall never find 
him out of the way; call for him when you will, he is ever at home; the 
diligentest preacher in all the realm; he is ever at his plough; no 
lording nor loitering can hinder him, he is ever applying his business, ye shall 
never find him idle I warrant you. And his office is to hinder religion, to 
maintain superstition, to set up idolatry, to teach all kind of Popery. He is 

y as can be wished for to set forth his plough, to devise as many ways as 
can be to deface and obscure God’s glory. Where the devil is resident, and 
hath his plough going, there away with books.and up with candles; away 
with Bibles and up with beads; away with the light of the Gospel, and up 
with the light of candles, yea, at noon-days. Where the devil is resident, that 
he may prevail, up with all ag yee and idolatry; censing, painting of 
images, candles, palms, ashes, holy water, and new service of men’s invent- 
ing : as though man could invent a better way to honour God with, than 
God Himself hath appointed. Down with Christ’s cross, up with purgatory 
pickpurse, up with him, the popish purgatory, I mean. Away with clothing 
the naked, the poor and impotent, up with decking of images, and gay gar- 
nishing of stocks and stones; up with man’s traditions and his laws, down 
with God’straditions and His most Holy Word. Down with the old honour due 
to God, and up with the new god’s honour. 


With all his engagements as a student and as a preacher, 
Latimer found time for humbler but not less noble duties. 
“T cannot go to my books,” he said, “for poor folks coming 
unto me, and desiring that I will speak, that their matters may 
be heard; I trouble my Lord of Canterbury” (by which Lati- 
mer means that he was residing with the primate at Lambeth), 
“and being at his house, I now and then walk in the garden, 
looking in my book. . . . . No sooner am [I in the gar- 
den, and have read a while, but by and by there cometh some 
one or other knocking at the gate. Anon cometh my man, and 
saith, ‘Sir, there is one at the gate would speak with you.’” 
These suitors at the primate’s residence may have been any 
thing else than representatives of the poor; they were suffer- 
ing from desire of advancement, it is likely, more than from 
want of subsistence. But the spirit that attracted them to seek 
Latimer’s good offices, the spirit of sympathy that breathed in 
him, was the same which drew the poor to him and him to the 
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poor; the same which made him, from first to last, the friend 
and the servant of the obscure, rather than of the eminent. It 
was the same spirit which made him, from first to last, the true 
reformer, truer than the courtier, truer than the prelate, because 
he was the reformer of the people. The seed was to be sown 
in the teeming valley, by the flowing river, rather than upon 
the barren cliff or the immovable mountain. 

The progress of the English Reformation, generally, had 
been more rapid ef late years. Under the protection of the 
young King Edward, the reformers carried communion in both 
kinds, then the abolition of clerical celibacy, and after that the 
greater triumph of the Book of Common Prayer. Here, how- 
ever, the movement halted; the dependance upon the sover- 
eign, or those surrounding him, was as great as ever; and 
when England listened for new developments of the truth, she 
heard nothing but menaces of penaltiesand persecutions. Had 
Edward lived a little longer, or had the prelates and the states- 
men of his reign been a little longer in power, the Reformation 
would have been supported, that is to say ostensibly, not by 
reformers, but by judges and by executioners. Who can won- 
der that when Mary succeeded her brother (1553), and reuni- 
ted her kingdom to the Reman See (1554), she imitated the 
example of the reformers, and committed the task of crushing 
the Reformation to persecuters? 

Latimer had leng been preparing for fresh reverses. ““Where 
the Word of Gop is truly preached,” he said to King Henry, 
“there is persecution.” “And as touching himself,” says his 
biographer, “he ever affirmed that the preaching of the Gospel 
would cost him his life, to the which he no less cheerfully pre- 
pared himself.” He was in the country when the news of his 
impending arrest reached him, in season for him to escape it, 
had he so desired. “ My friend,” said the old man to the officer 
whose coming he awaited, “you be a welcome messenger to 
me. And be it known unto you, and to the whole world, that 
I goas willingly to London at this present, being called by 
my prince to render a reckoning of my doctrine, as ever I was 
at any place in the world. I doubt not but that Gop, as He 
hath made me worthy to preach His Word before two excellent 
princes, so He will enable me to witness the same unto the 
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third, either to her comfort or discomfort eternally.” “ This 
place hath long groaned for me,” he exclaimed, as he passed 
through Smithfield, on his way to the Council by whom he was 
committed to the Tower, “for his seditious demeanor.” The 
original charge, however, was soon lost sight of, amidst the 
multitude of accusations against him and his fellow-reformers. 
Seven months afterwards, in the Spring of 1554, Latimer was 
taken, with Cranmer and Ridley, to Windsor, and thence to 
Oxford, “there to dispute,” says the old writer from whom we 
are often quoting, “ with the divines and learned men of both 
the Universities, Oxford and Cambridge, about the presence, 
substance, and sacrifice of the Sacrament.” Mysterious and 
momentous subject, worthy to be the point upon which the 
English Reformation should offer up its martyrs! 

It is not our intention to describe the intercourse between 
the three prisoners and their persecutors. To do so with any 
degree of propriety would require an article, if not a volume, 
by itself. There are moments, and those at Oxford are 
amongst them, of which every incident is a great subject, 
every word a great theme. An interval of a year and a half 
elapsed between the first and the final examinations to which 
the reformers were subjected, they remaining the while in 
prison, not without solace from one another or from their 
friends at large. “If the gift,” wrote Latimer to Mistress 
Wilkinson, of London,—‘a godly matron and an exile after- 
ward for the Gospel’s sake,” says the biographer—“ if the gift 
of a pot of cold water shall not be in oblivion with Gop, how 
can Gop forget your manifold and bountiful gifts, when He 
shall say to you, I was in prison and you visited me? Gop grant 
us all to do and suffer while we be here, as may be to His will 
and pleasure, Amen.” There was need of sympathy; for 
wildly round the prison and in the Council chambers rose the 
outcries ‘of the persecutors and their followers, “ snatches, 
revilings, checks, rebukes, taunts,” as Latimer describes them at 
the first examination, and “the press of the multitude,” of 
which he sadly complains at a subsequent time. His fellow- 
prisoners disputed line by line; he simply asks, “ Let me here 
protest my faith, for I am not able to dispute,” and hands in a 
written statement of his doctrines. At the later examination, 
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he bears himself in the same way, too old, he says, too feeble 
from age and from long confinement to do battle, “a kerchief 
on his head, and upon it a night cap or two, and a great cap 
such as townsmen use with two broad flaps to button under 
the chin, wearing an old threadbare frieze gown girded to his 
body with a penny leather girdle, at the which hanged by a 
long string of leather his Testament, and his spectacles with- 
out case depending about his neck upon his breast.” A sorry 
figure to some eyes, but to others, not only to those then 
beholding, but to those that have since gazed back through 
intervening years, a noble, a saintly form, arrayed in brighter 
garments than any steel-clad warrior, any purple-robed mon- 
arch. 

Meanwhile, those of the Reformation who were confined at 
London had made a confession of their faith. It may stand 
for Latimer, although he took no part in issuing it, as well as 
for his fellow-reformers. The grounds upon which the confess- 
ors declared themselves ready for the halter or the stake were, 
1. The Scriptures as the Word of God; 2. The Catholic 
Church; 3. The Apostles’ Creed, the Creeds of Nice, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon, and Toledo (first and fourth), 
as well as those of Athanasius, Irenzeus, Tertullian, and 
Damasus ; 4. Justification by faith, ascribing “the pardon of 
sin only to the imputed righteousness of Christ”; 5. The ser- 
vice in English ; 6. Prayer to Gop only by Jesus Curist; 7. 
Paradise or Hell, not Purgatory ; 8. The Sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, and in this connection, the Com- 
munion in both kinds, no Transubstantiation, no Adoration of 
the Host, no Sacrifice of the Mass; 9, and lastly, Right of 
the Clergy to marry. Is it for us to exclaim, How great the 
cause, how real the reformation achieved at last! It was the 
persecution, we may believe, which had brought out the reality, 
dispelling the altercations and the schemes of prosperity, and 
uniting and elevating the reformers in adversity. For voices, 
for assertions like those now heard, the Church of Curist had 
beer waiting, the Catholic truth had been suffering for ages long. 
“Read the tenth Psalm,” wrote Latimer from his prison, to 
“all the unfeigned lovers of Gop’s truth,” “and pray for me, 
your poor brother and fellow-sufferer for Gop’s sake: His 
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name, therefore, be praised!” Read the tenth Psalm, he and 
the unfeigned lovers whom he addressed seem to repeat even 
now, read it, ye of three hundred years to come, and see how 
we endured, yet hoped, how we were conquered, yet came off 
more than conquerors ! 

In the fiery persecution that ensued, Latimer and Ridley 
were by no means the first or the last to die. Two hundred 
and eighty-eight in all fell victims ; a precious seed for future 
growth and future purification. Amongst all who suffered, not 
one has a higher tribute than Latimer received from the 
Church historian of the following century. “ Of all the Mar- 
ian Martyrs,” says Thomas Fuller, “Mr. Philpot was the best 
born gentleman ; Bishop Ridley the profoundest scholar ; Mr. 
Bradford the holiest and devoutest man ; Archbishop Cranmer 
of the mildest and meekest temper; Bishop Hooper of the 
sternest and austerest nature; Dr. Taylor had the merriest 
and pleasantest wit ; Mr. Latimer had the plainest and simplest 
heart.” We rest our faltering account on those words—the 
plainest and simplest heart ; it was this which enabled Latimer, 
above so many martyr-spirits, to win the title of the Apostle of 
England. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND SINCE 'THE REFORMATION. 


NO. 4.—THE KNOXIAN SCHEME OF THE KIRK. 


Rudis indigestaque moles. 
—Ovid. Metam. 

Tue Papal Church had now ceased to exist as an establish- 
ment in Scotland, and the question of pressing, practical 
moment was, what system should be erected in its place? 
This question Knox and his colleagues undertook to answer ; 
and the result stands as a solemn warning against rashly med- 
dling with sacred things and setting at nought the example 
and‘ authority of the Primitive Church. His scheme may be 


considered under the three heads of Doctrine, Discipline, and 
Worship. 
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I. The Doctrine was contained, as we mentioned in our last, 
in “The Confession of Faith,” approved and ratified by Act of 
Parliament on the 17th July, 1560. It consisted of a Preface 
and twenty-five Articles, and was of considerable length. The 
Articles are entitled—1l. Of Gop. 2. Of the Creation of 
Man. 3. Of Original Sin. 4. Of the Revelation of the 
Promise. 5. The Continuance, Increase, and Preservation of 
the Kirk. 6. Of the Incarnation of Christ Jesus. 7. Why it 
behooved the Mediator to be very Gop and very Man. 8. Elec- 
tion. 9. Curist’s Death, Passion, Burial, &c. 10. Resurrec- 
tion. 11. Ascension. 12. Of Faith in the Hoty Guosr. 13. 
The Cause of Good Works. 14. What Works are reputed 
good before Gop. 15. The Perfection of the Law, and the 
Imperfection of Man. 16. Of the Kirk. 17. The Immortal- 
ity of the Soul. 18. Of the Notes by which the True Kirk 
is discerned from the False, and who shall be Judge of the 
Doctrine. 19. The Authority of Scripture. 20. Of the Gen- 
eral Councils, of their Power, Authority, and Cause of their 
Convention. 21. Of the Sacraments. 22. Of the right 
administration of the Sacraments. 23. To whom Sacraments 
appertain. 24. Of the Civil Magistrate. 25. The Gifts freely 
given to the Kirk. 

Knox is asserted to have been the principal compiler of this 
document, and apparently with good reason. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that holding as he did extreme Calvinistic views, 
he should have been willing to declare them in so moderate a 
form. It is asserted, for instance, in Article 3d, that by the 
fall “the image of Gop was utterly defaced in man,” and that 
“regeneration is wrought by the power of the Hoty Guost 
working in the hearts of the elect of Gop an assured faith in 
the promises of Gop revealed to us in His Word, by which 
faith they apprehend Jesus Curist with the graces and bene- 
fits promised in Him:” In Article 12, that “ this, our faith and 
the assurance of the same, proceeds from no natural powers 
within us, but is the inspiration of the Hoty Guost,” which 
“quickeneth that which is dead, removeth the darkness from 
our minds, and boweth our stubborn hearts to the obedience of 
His blessed will,” and that He “ does sanctify and regenerate 
us without all respect to any merit proceeding from us, be it 
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before or after our regeneration” : In Article 13, “The cause 
of good works we confess to be not our free will, but the spirit 
of the Lorp Jesus, who, dwelling in our hearts by true faith, 
brings forth such good works as Gop hath prepared for us to 
walk in.” These and other expressions of a similar character 
all admit of a sound and Catholic interpretation, and present 
a very marked and favourable contrast to the harsh dogmas 
and presumptuous precision of the Westminster Confession, 
which was afterwards adopted as their standard by the Scotch 
Presbyterian Kirk. In the 18th Article the notes of the ¢rue 
Church are described as being, 1st, “the true preaching of the 
word of God”; 2dly, “ the right administration of the Sacra- 
ments of Curist JESUS, which must be annexed to the word 
and promise of God, to seal and confirm the same in our 
hearts ;” 3dly, “ Ecclesiastical Discipline uprightly adminis- 
tered as Gop’s word prescribed.” Concerning the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture the same article pronounces, that it “neither 
appertaineth to any private or public person, neither yet to 
any Kirk for any preéminence or prerogative personal or local, 
which one hath above another, but appertaineth to the Spirit 
of Gop, by the which also the Scriptures were written. When 
controversy, then, happeneth for the right understanding of 
any place or sentence of Scripture, or the reformation of any 
abuse within the Kirk of Gop, we ought not so much to look 
unto what men before us have said or done as unto that which 
the Hoty Guost uniformly speaketh within the body of the 
Scriptures, and unto that which Jesus Curist Himself did, and 
commanded to be done.” Properly understood this rule is fair 
enough, but it is somewhat curious to compare these modest 
declarations with the confidence exhibited by Knox in his 
expositions of Holy Writ, especially the Old Testament, and 
the furious denunciations he launched against those who pre- 
sumed to differ from him. In the 20th Article the decrees of 
General Councils are received, so far as the Council “ proveth 
the determination and commandment, that it giveth, by the 
plain word of Gop; but if men under the name of a General 
Council pretend to forge unto us new articles of our faith, or 
to make constitutions repugning to the Word of God, then 
utterly we must refuse the same.” This too was avery good rule 
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rightly understood and applied; but unhappily Knox set up 
the deductions of his mere private judgment, as the test by 
which to approve or disapprove these decisions, and thus fell 
into grievous errors. In Article 21, the following language 
relating to the Sacraments is sound and commendable: “ We 
utterly condemn the vanity of those that affirm sacraments to 
be nothing else but naked and bare signs. No, we assuredly 
believe that by baptism we are ingrafted into Jesus Curist, to 
be made partakers of His justice, by the which our sins are 
covered and remitted. And also, that in the Supper, rightly 
used, Curist JESUS is so joined with us, that He becometh the 
very nourishment and food of our souls. Not that we imagine 
any transubstantiation of bread into Curist’s natural body, 
and of wine into His natural blood—as the papists have per- 
niciously taught and damnably believed—but this union and 
communion which we have with the body and blood of Curist 
JESUS in the right use of the sacraments, is wrought by opera- 
tion of the Hoty Guost, Who by true faith carrieth us above 
all things that are visible, carnal and earthly, and maketh us 
to feed upon the body and blood of Curist Jesus, which was 
once broken and shed for us, which now is in the heaven and 
appeareth in the presence of His Father for us.” This is but 
a part of the teaching in reference to the Holy Eucharist, but 
it is all of the same character, and shows that the views of the 
Scotch Reformers of that day were very far from Zuinglian. 
Speaking of civil magistrates in Article 24, they declare that 
empires, kingdoms, &c., are ordained of Gop, and continue, 
“we confess and acknowledge that such persons as are placed 
in authority, are to be loved, honoured, feared, and held in most 
reverend estimation ; because they are the lieutenants of Gop, 
in whose session Gop Himself doth sit and judge, yea, even 
the judges and princes themselves, to whom by Gop is given 
the sword to the praise and defence of good men, and to 
revenge and punish all malefactors.” When we consider the 
sort of obedience which Knox and his adherents, both clerical 
and lay, rendered to the civil authorities before and after the 
issuing of this document, we find it difficult, though stretching 
charity to the utmost, to acquit them of the charge of gross 
hypocrisy in making such a profession. 
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Had it been called an Exposition of the Religious Views of 
John Knox and his colleagues, it would in our opinion have 
been more correctly named. It is long and verbose: matters 
of opinion are mixed up with the doctrines of the Faith, and 
apparently put on the same level. No recognition of the 
ancient Creeds is contained in it; while, on the other hand, 
many theological notions then newly invented are set forth as 
infallibly true. But our astonishment at the introduction of 
such crudities ceases when we are vauntingly told by McCrie, 
and other Presbyterian historians, that it was all drawn up in 
four days; and we unfeignedly wonder that it should be as 
good as it is. 

II. Discipline —After the termination of the session of the 
same parliament, a Commission was appointed by the Privy 
Council to draw up “in a volume the policy and discipline of 
the Kirk as well as they had done the doctrine.” John Win- 
ram, sub-prior of St. Andrew’s, John Spottiswood, John Doug- 
las, Rector of St. Andrew’s, John Willock, John Row, and 
John Knox were appointed. On concluding their labors they 
presented it to the nobles, who favoured the Reformation, for 
their approbation and signature. Some sneeringly styled it a 
“devout imagination,” and would have nothing to do with it; 
others, not led away by “corrupt affections,” as the Duke of 
Chatelheraut, the Earls of Argyle, Glencairne, and Morton, 
and the titular bishop of Galloway, “subscribed their approba- 
tion” on the 27th of January, 1561, and promised “to set it 
forth to the utmost of their powers.” (Knoz’s Historie. B. 3.) 
The promise, however, was very imperfectly fulfilled. 

It was divided into sixteen chapters. They related to the 
Preaching of the Gospel, the Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, the Appointment and Duties of Superintendents and 
other Ministers, the founding of Schools and Universities, the 
infliction of Ecclesiastical Censures, the election of Lay Elders 
and Deacons, Public Services, and Prophesyings, and other like 
matters. It is of considerable length and profuse in verbiage. 
* We can but briefly touch upon some of the principal points. 

The Kingdom was divided into ten Dioceses, to be presided 
over by superintendents, and their several residences were also 
appointed. To these superintendents “were charge and com- 
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mandment given to plant and erect kirks; to set, order, and 
appoint ministers to the countries that shall be appointed to 
their care where none are now ;” to make frequent visitations ; 
“to examine the life, diligence, and behaviour of the ministers, 
as also the order of the kirks, and the manners of the people.” 
If any of them were found negligent in any of the chief points 
of his office, especially preaching and visitation, the offender 
-was to be deposed. They seem to have held their office for 
life or during good behaviour, and were thus entirely different 
from moderators, which some zealous Presbyterians would make 
them. Ministers were to be elected by the congregations over 
which they were to be set, and admitted after a “sharp” exam- 
ination by the superintendent and other ministers. Readers 
also were to be appointed, that “can distinctly read the Com- 
mon Prayers and Scriptures.” They might “attain to a farther 
degree,” and by consent of the Church and discreet ministers 
be admitted to the ministry. Provision was also made for the 
appointment of day elders and deacons. Their duties were 
multifarious, and can only be known by an inspection of the 
Book itself. One point, however, we must notice. They were 
to act as spies and informers against their unfortunate minister, 
his wife, children, and family, and to have particular “respect 
how he spent the stipend appointed to his living,” which was 
to be neither avariciously nor riotously. The aforesaid elders 
and deacons had the power of admonition in either case, and 
it may reasonably be inferred that they were not “ slothful in 
business.” 

We thus see that Knox was very far from advocating a 
strict parity in the ministry, and that he allowed of three 
orders after a manner. Here, however, all resemblance ends 
between his “ devout imagination” and the Primitive Church ; 
for it was declared with respect to ordination—‘ other cere- 
mony than the public approbation of the people, and declara- 
tion of the chief minister, that the person there presented is 
appointed to serve the Church, we cannot approve; for, albeit 
the Apostles used imposition of hands, yet seeing the miracle 
is ceased, the using of the ceremony we judge not necessary ” 
(ch. iv. $10). A lamentable proof of the erratic notions and 
unsound principles then prevalent in relation to the order and 
ministry of the Church! 
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A magnificent plan was drawn up on paper for the establish- 
ment of parochial schools, and the founding of universities, out 
of the property lately belonging to the Romish Church. But 
the “ Lords of the Congregation” bethought themselves that 
this was carrying Reformation entirely too far. They were 
very willing to put down Popery and confiscate the lands and 
moneys which had been devoted to superstitious and evil uses: 
but it was no part of their scheme to apply them to holy and . 
pious purposes. “ The labourer,” they argued, was “worthy of 
his hire,” and they had been put to vast pains, and even suffer- 
ings, for the cause of the evangel: and surely it was all right 
that they should enjoy the good things that lay within their 
reach. And enjoy them they did, while John Knox’s “devout 
imagination” proved a castle in the air. 

Among other wise and salutary features of Discipline it was 
ordained that “ holidays invented by men ”—such as Christmas, 
the Circumcision, Epiphany, together with the feasts of the 
Apostles and Martyrs—were to be “utterly abolished,’ and 
that the “maintainers of such abominations should be punished 
with the civil sword.” The “ pilgrim Fathers” seem to have cop- 
ied this leaf of the Book of Discipline in after days, only they 
went a little farther and proscribed mince pies and the like 
abominable viands. Many of their descendants have happily 
become wiser and more Catholic, both in mind and practice. 

The “ first Book of Discipline” was approved by the General 
Assembly, but was never made legally obligatory by Act of 
Parliament. About twenty years afterwards it was super- 
seded by the “Second Book,” which inaugurated Presbyterian- 
ism proper. 

Ill. Worship—We have seen that, in 1557, the English 
Prayer Book was directed to be used in the Reformed congre- 
gations. As was to be expected, Knox on his arrival recom- 
mended: the Form of Prayer used by his congregation at Gen- 
eva, and his advice was followed. It is mentioned in the first 
Book of Discipline as “our Book of Common Order.” The 
General Assembly of December, 1562, concluded “ that an uni- 
form order should be keeped in ministration of the sacraments, 
solemnization of marriages, and burial of the dead, according 
to the book of Geneva.” The same body, in December, 1564, 
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ordained “ that every minister, exhorter, and reader shall have 
one of the Psalm Books lately printed at Edinburgh, and use 
the order contained therein in prayers, marriage, and ministra- 
tion of the Sacraments.” In fact, it continued to be the guide 
for the Scotch Reformed worship until 1580, when it too was 
swept away in the flood of Melvillian innovation, and extempo- 
raneous prayers only were allowed. 

The order of public service was first a confession ; then the 
singing a Psalm “ altogether in a plain tune” ; then the minis- 
ter prayeth “for the assistance of Gop’s Hoty Spirit as the 
same shall move his heart”; then the sermon; after that “a 
prayer for the whole state of Curisr’s Church,” in which the 
Lorp’s Prayer and Creed were said: after which a Psalm was 
sung, and the minister concluded with a Benediction, either 
from Numbers vi. 24, 25, or 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Some occasional 
prayers were added having reference to the Politico-religious 
condition of affairs at that time, which seem to be framed in 
a measure on the model of the 109th Psalm. There were also 
forms for the administration of Baptism and the Lorp’s Sup- 
per (the latter to be partaken of by the recipients “sitting at a 
table”), and for the visitation of thesick. In the Burial of the Dead 
the corpse was to be interred “without any further ceremony ; 
and the minister, if he be present and required, goeth to the 
church, if it be not too far off, and maketh some comfortable 
exhortation to the people touching Death and Resurrection.” 
There were separate offices for the admittance of superintend- 
ents and ministers. 

Such was the scheme which the busy mind and determined 
will of Knox planned and constructed. In practice, however, 
it miserably failed. It was easy enough, under the circum- 
stances, to ravage and destroy but not to plant and build up. 
A band of factious and powerful nobles, and a “rascal multi- 
tude,” were always at hand for the former purpose. Arch- 
bishop Spottiswood graphically describes their proceedings 
under the Act for demolishing cloisters and Abbey churches 
(1561). 

“Thereupon ensued a pitiful vastation of churches and 
church-buildings throughout all the parts of the Realm ; for ev- 
ery one made bold to put to their hands—the meaner sort imitat- 
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ing the ensample of the greater and those who were in author- 
ity. No difference was made, but all the churches either 
defaced or pulled to the ground. The holy vessels, and what- 
soever else men could make gain of, as timber, lead, and bells, 
were put to sale. The very sepulchres of the dead were not 
spared. The Registers of the church and Bibliothekes cast into 
the fire. Ina word,all was ruined, and what had escaped in the 
time of the first tumult did now undergo the common calam- 
ity, which was so much the worse that the violences committed 
at this time were coloured with the warrant of public authority. 
Some ill-advised preachers did likewise animate people in these 
their barbarous proceedings, crying out, ‘That the places where 
idols had been worshipped ought, by the law of Gop, to be 
destroyed, and that the sparing of them was the reserving of 
things execrable’; as if the commandment given to Israel for 
destroying the places where the Canaanites did worship their 
false gods, had been a warrant for them to do the like. The 
report also went that John Knox (whose sayings were by many 
esteemed as oracles) should in one of his sermons say, ‘ That 
the sure way to banish the rooks was to pull down their nests :’ 
which words (if any such did escape him) were to be under- 
stood of the cloisters of Monks and Friars only, according to 
the Act passed in the Council. But popular fury once armed 
can keep no measure, nor do any thing with advice and judg- 
ment.” (p. 175.) These last words are worthy of perpetual 
remembrance, especially by those who profess and call them- 
selves Christians and Churchmen. The effects will prove 
equally disastrous, whether the rage of the masses or legisla- 
tive usurpations be the means employed; and whether the 
object be to confiscate church property generally, or to pillage 
the possessions of a particular religious corporation. The 
iniquity once commenced, and the taste for plunder indulged, 
the appetite grows with what it feeds on, takes a bolder and 
wider range, and seizes for its prey things which were fondly 
supposed to be entirely out of its reach in the first instance. 
The Archbishop gives some further details as to the methods 
in which the plundering was carried on. “The Church-men 
that were Popish took presently a course to make away all the 
manses, glebes, Tithes, and all other Rents possessed by them, 
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to their friends and kinsmen; and most of those that sub- 
scribed ” [the Book of Discipline] “ getting into their hands the 
possessions of the Church, could never be induced to part 
therewith, and turned greater enemies in that point of 
Church-Patrimony than were the Papists, or any other whatso- 
ever.” (p. 175.) 

The severest penalties had been denounced against those 
who celebrated the Popish services, which had therefore to be 
performed in secret, except in those parts of the country where 
their adherents were strong enough to set the law at defiance. 
But who could supply the places of the ancient clergy? The 
Reformed ministers were few and far between. The first Gen- 
eral Assembly in December, 1560, consisted of some forty per- 
sons all told, and of these but siz were ministers, and they not 
all ordained. Only five superintendents were appointed at 
first (about July, 1560), because others fit for the vacant Dioceses 
could not be obtained. These were John Winram for Fife, 
John Spottiswood for Lothian, John Erskine of Dun for 
Angus, John Willock for Glasgow, and John Carswell for 
Argyle. Winram had been a Romish priest, and Willock a 
Dominican friar: Spottiswood was ordained in the Church of 
England : Erskine was a layman. 

John Row was made Professor of Hebrew as well as minis- 
ter of Perth, and gave lectures accordingly. He was a Scotch- 
man by birth, had been educated at St. Andrew’s, and prac- 
tised as an advocate before the consistorial court there. He 
left Scotland in 1550, and acted as agent for the clergy in the 
management of their causes at Rome, particularly for the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s. He stood well with the Popes 
Julius III. and Paul IV., and on his return to his own country 
in 1558 was appointed by the latter his nuncio, to repress the 
progress of the reformed opinions. The detection of a fraud 
at Musselburgh (where some of the clergy and monks suborned 
a young man to counterfeit blindness), and the persuasions of 
his friend Winram brought about his adherence to the Protes- 
tant cause. The celebrated George Buchanan returned about 
this time from his travels and studies on the continent, and 
highly distinguished himself in the promotion of literature 
among his countrymen. 
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At the same time that the superintendents were appointed, an 
assignment was made of ministers to some of the principal 
towns. These were John Knox to Edinburgh, Christopher 
Goodman to St. Andrew’s, Adam Heriot to Aberdeen, William 
Christian to Dundee, David Ferguson to Dumferline, Paul 
Methven to Jedburgh, and David Lindsay to Leith. This Paul 
Methven is the same lay preacher who figured in the riot on 
St. Giles’ Day ; and we find him subsequently appearing before 
a Church Court ona charge of gross immorality, convicted, 
and censured (1563). He was ordered to do a public penance 
at Edinburgh, Dundee, and Jedburgh, but after performing it in 
part he absconded and took refuge in England. McCrie says, 
“Prudential considerations were not wanting to induce the 
reformed Church of Scotland to stifle this affair, and to screen 
from public ignominy a man who had acted a distinguished 
part in the late reformation of religion. But they refused to 
listen to these ; and by instituting a strict scrutiny into the facts 
and inflicting an exemplary punishment upon the criminal, they 
‘approved themselves to be clear in this matter’ and effect- 
ually shut the mouths of their Popish adversaries.” (p. 75, 76, 
vol. 2.) 

It had been a happy thing had Knox, in the spirit of humil- 
ity and self-distrust, followed the excellent advice of Arch- 
bishop Hamilton as recorded by Spottiswood. “For he 
employing John Brand, a monk of Holyrood-House (who served 
many years after at the Canongate), to go unto John Knox, 
willed him to say from him, ‘That albeit he had innovated 
many things and made Reformation of the Doctrine of the 
Church, whereof he could not deny but there was some reason ; 
yet he should do wisely to retain the old Policy which had 
been the work of many ages, or then put a better in place 
thereof before he did shake the other. Our Highland men, he 
said, have a custom when they will break young colts to fasten 
them by the head with strong tethers, one of which they keep 
ever fast till the beast be thoroughly made. The multitude, 
that beast with many heads, would just be so dealt with. Mas- 
ter Knox, I know, esteemeth me an enemy ; but tell him from 
me, he shall find it true that I speak.’” p. 174. 

The wisdom and caution of the Reformers of the Church of 
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England contrast mest favorably with the impetuous rashness 
and sweeping innovations of those of Scotland. We shall 
quote some golden words from the Preface to the Prayer Book, 
which, though spoken of ceremonies, may be applied with still 
greater force to the Polity of the Church. “ But now as con- 
cerning these persons, which peradventure will be offended, 
for that some of the old ceremonies are retained still: If they 
consider that without some ceremonies it is not possible to 
keep any order, or quiet discipline in the Church, they shall 
easily perceive just cause to reform their judgments. And if 
they think much, that any of the old do remain, and would 
rather have all devised anew: then such men granting some 
ceremonies convenient to be had, surely where the old may be 
well used, there they cannot reasonably reprove the old only 
for their age, without bewraying of their own folly. For in 
such a case they ought rather to have reference unto them for 
their antiquity, if they will declare themselves to be more stu- 
dious of unity and concord, than of innovations and new fan- 
gleness, which (as much as may be with true setting forth of 
Christ’s religion) is always to be eschewed.” 


————_——_—_—- 


INTERDEPENDENCE. 


The last volume of the True Catholic contained an article 
with the above title; which was the work of the present 
writer. It was designed to treat mainly of the interdependence 
of doctrines, but it included, after the manner of its author, 
a somewhat disproportioned introduction; in which the idea 
was illustrated by references to civil government and ecclesias- 
tical polity. The intention, at present, is to consider the sub- 
ject rather in a social point of view. Very recently the Satur- 
day Review, and the Christian Times, both published in London, 
and the Monitor, a Church paper printed in Baltimore, have 
contained articles bearing more or less directly upon this sub- 
ject. The writers of these three articles may be presumed to 
have looked at the matter from very different points of view ; 
the first being apparently a mere man of the world, the second 
an English Dissenter, the last an American Churchman; yet 
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they all seem to be agreed upon some important points. One of 
these is, that the social principle at present prevailing is the com- 
mercial. Another is, that the tendency of that principle is to 
independence and isolation, not to union and Interdependence. 
A third is, that the only remedy, which has been yet devised for 
those evils, is that of aggregation, or the union of several of 
the isolated fragments, into which society is broken by the com- 
mercial spirit, into societies and corporations, or, more properly, 
aggregations. 

These aggregations rest upon the principle of interest. The 
members have come together to promote their individual inter- 
ests, and when it suits those individual interests they separate 
from the aggregation, and either join another or return to their 
isolated position. These associations involve no idea of per- 
manence, and consequently none of subordination. They are not 
recognized as possessing any moral personality. Those of them 
which are incorporated by law are regarded as having a legal 
personality, which the courts of justice recognize. But this is 
universally understood to be a mere fiction of law, very con- 
venient for legal purposes, but having in itself no truth and no 
reality. Not having any personality, nor, by consequence, any 
affections, such unions are not objects of affection. Without 
affections, without personality, without subordination, and with- 
out permanence, they can be nothing more than aggregations. 
That is to say, persons gathered into a grex or flock, which 
can scarcely be regarded as a society. 

To recur again to former productions of the present writer, 
it is now just about nine years since there appeared in the True 
Catholic a series of three articles from his pen, which have also 
some relation to the matter now in hand. They were entitled, 
respectively, Individuation, Aggregation, and Assimilation. The 
subject was treated from an Ecclesiastical point of view, and 
with relation to the Church, although illustrations were freely 
drawn from the civil and social history of Europe. In 
the first of these three Essays, it was attempted to show, 
that the tendency of the age was to Ecclesiastical isolation, 
or, as the writer then chose to call it, Individuation. The 
second was occupied in treating of the inadequacy of the 
remedy which had been adopted in the principle of Aggre- 
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gation. The third was devoted to showing that the true 
remedy was to be found in Assimilation, that is, in union with 
a Divinely constituted society, in which, by a supernatural 
agency, men were assimilated to the society, that is not likened, 
shown to be like, but made like. Of course, this can only, in 
its full sense, be applicable to the Church, and the present inten- 
tion is to treat rather of social than of Ecclesiastical matters. 

At present, our business is with isolation and aggregation in 
connection with the social system. This fact brings to mind 
another, which, although in some degree personal to the writer, 
is also of some interest to the readers of the AMERICAN CHURCH 
Montaty. It is, that the writer has been induced, ever since 
the commencement of that periodical, to turn his attention more 
to social, moral, and, in a certain sense, political questions, than 
heretofore. The common idea of a Church paper or Church 
magazine, as it was understood in America until very lately, is 
avery narrow one. It was supposed that it must be exclu- 
sively religious, and should have nothing to do with any thing 
secular. Even yet, the Church paperg are taken up with dis- 
puted points of Dogmatic Theology, of Ecclesiastical Polity, and 
of Ecclesiology, taking the latter word in the large sense, in 
which it includes symbolism, ritualism, Church music, Church 
architecture, and Church decoration. These subjects are all 
certainly proper for discussion in Church papers, but they do 
not cover the whole ground, which such papers ought to 
embrace. The important subject of Moral Theology has been 
too much neglected. There is no doubt that the popular ideas 
of Dogmatic Theology in this age and country are very bad. 
But it would seem that the popular morals are still worse. It 
is not merely meant that a great many people live below the 
Christian standard of morals. It is undoubtedly true that 
such is the fact, and it is also true that the very great mass of 
mankind live below the popular standard of morality. But the 
idea which it is meant to convey is, that the popular standard 
of morals is, itself, low. This arises from the fact of the divorce 
which has taken place in the popular mind between religion 
and morals. A right conduct springs naturally out of a right 
faith. But the present feeling is that there is very little con- 
nection between them. This is a fatal error. The remedy first 
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is to revive the idea of Moral Theology, or the science of the 
Will of Gop, and to discuss moral, social, and political ques- 
tions in the light of that science. Political questions are apt 
to degenerate into party strifes; and in that form it is most 
prudent for the Church press, as for the pulpit, to abstain from 
meddling with them. But social and moral questions, until 
they become complicated with party politics, may safely and 
properly be discussed. 

It is with these views that the present writer has turned his 
attention to social and moral questions, with the intention of 
treating them upon Christian and Church principles. This is 
the spirit in which he is about to approach the subject of Inter- 
dependence. The first question connected with the subject, is : 
What is Interdependence? The second is: What are its uses 
in a social point of view? The third: How may it be intro- 
duced into our social system ? 

The first question is: What is meant by Interdependence? 
The general answer is: Mutual dependence. Absolute inde- 
pendence is absolute igolation ; wherever human beings have 
any relation whatever to each other, they must be in some 
degree dependent upon each other. Absolute dependence is 
absolute slavery. Now Interdependence is the means whereby 
liberty is reconcilable with dependence. It consists in making 
the two parties mutually dependent upon each other; each 
having to seek something at the hands of the other, which it 
cannot enforce. Thus each is obliged to conciliate, and to 
abstain from whatever will provoke the other. 

At first sight it would seem that the most complete Interde- 
pendence would exist between persons whose connection, as in 
the case of the aggregations which have been mentioned, were 
dissoluble at pleasure. But if the power of dissolution were 
possessed by one party only, as in a Jewish or Roman mar- 
riage, there would be no Interdependence. So if the connec- 
tion were very desirable on one side and not important to the 
other party, as in the case of the union between the Church and 
State in England, there would be no practical Interdependence ; 
because one party would be in the power of the other, and so 
dependent. But if the dissolution of the connection be in the 
power of either party, and will subject neither to serious incon- 
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venience, there will be no Interdependence ; because neither 
party will be willing to yield any thing for the sake of contin- 
uing the union. Where, however, there is a mutual inconven- 
ience in separating, there is Interdependence, just so far as that 
inconvenience goes ; because just to that extent there is perma- 
nence. There is permanence in a Christian marriage, because 
it is indissoluble, and there is permanence in a mutually benefi- 
cial partnership, because it cannot be dissolved without mutual 
inconvenience. In either case there is, or may be, some degree 
of Interdependence. 

But a permanent connection implies subordination. For dif- 
ferences of opinion will arise. and must be settled either by a 
reference to some external tribunal, or by the yielding of one 
or other of the parties to the dispute. The last alternative 
only brings back again the question: Who shall yield? The 
knot can only be cut by means of the idea of subordination, 
which provides a superior to whom the inferior must yield. 

The idea of superiority is a harsh idea, which men do not 
readily admit, and which is only in practice rendered tolerable 
by a mutual kind feeling. It is a happy dispensation of PRov- 
IDENCE that the relation of superior and inferior seems to make 
way for the growth of mutual affection in a way which nothing 
else does. It operates, undoubtedly, by removing the feelings 
of jealousy which are connected with a struggle for superior- 
ity, and which can have no place where the relations of superior 
and inferior are thoroughly settled. Jealousy being out of the 
way, and there being no room for conflict, the kindly affections 
have free scope for their development. This is, in some degree, 
the reason of the prevalence of .kindly feelings between superi- 
ors and inferiors. It is probably not the only reason; but 
whether it be or not, does in no way affect the fact, that kindly 
feelings more generally exist and are stronger between superi- 
ors and inferiors than among equals. It is another fact, that 
the existence and exercise of these kindly affections are neces- 
sary to soften the hardships of the condition of suburdination. 

The kindly feelings do not, however, develop so readily when 
the relation of superior is a merely delegated one, as when it is 
inherent in the relative position of the parties. Moreover the 
nature of the affections is such that their object must be a per- 
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son. Affection, therefore, cannot spring up to a mere aggre- 
gation, or to the official persons by whom a mere aggregation 
is represented. 

What has been said seems a sufficient answer to the first 
question: What is Interdependence? It appears, moreover, 
to involve something like an answer to the second question : 
What are its uses in a social point of view? It has been 
implied that its uses are to provide a cure for the evils of that 
isolation towards which the current of modern ideas so strongly 
sets, and for which the principle of aggregation has failed to 
furnish one. It is a great difficulty that those governments 
which claim to be the most perfect are held to be mere aggre- 
tions. They have no permanent personal head, who may be 
the object of that affection, which is called loyalty. It is now 
a good many years ago, that a captain in the British navy pub- 
lished a book of travels in the United States; which produced 
a burst of indignation that has not often been equalled. even in 
our naturally indignant country. Yet it seemed that the head 
and front of Captain Hall’s offence was, that he asserted, that 
the Americans had no loyalty. His general view of our 
national character was, upon the whole, favourable; the 
one great deficiency with which he was struck was our 
want of loyalty. Yet that was a defect, of which, if it had 
not been pointed out by a foreigner, we would rather have 
boasted. Loyalty. in its English sense, signifies love and 
reverence for the head of the government. It is an affee- 
tion, and can only exist towards a person, and therefore not 
to an aggregation. Now our government claims to be nothing 
more than an aggregation. It offers no person as the object of 
loyalty. ‘Fhe individual who, for the time, is at the head of 
the aggregation is not such a person. He is not a permanent 
head, and it is inconsistent with the very nature of the human 
heart to get up an affection for a term of years. The feeling 
which promises to “love, honour, and obey, until death us do 
part,” is intelligible. But where shall we look tor the feeling 
which will love, honour, and obey for four years. Love and 
honour must be permanent affections; for they can only 
be the effect of qualities, which are. or are supposed to be, per- 
manent, because they are, or are supposed to be, inherent in 
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the character of him who is loved or honoured. Again, the per- 
son who is the head of our aggregated government, is also the 
head of another aggregation ; the party which has elevated 
him to his office. This second aggregation and its head are the 
objects of intense dislike to the opposite party ; who are thus 
rendered incapable of the feeling of loyalty. 

Now all this may possibly be right. The absence of loyalty 
may be compensated by other advantages, and democracy may, 
for any thing that has been said, be the best form of gov- 
ernment in the world, and infinitely preferable to monarchy. 
But the fact remains, that it affords no scope for the affection 
of loyalty. We feel this so strongly that we have fallen back 
on the etymology of the word, and refer loyalty to the law. It 
is made to signify a,disposition to obey the law. This is a very 
good thing ; but it is not an affection. The law is not, and 
cannot be, the object of an affection ; because it is not a person. 
The impossibility of loyalty may not bea fatal defect in the 
theory of democratic governments ; but it is a difficulty which 
they present. 

This difficulty propagates itself into the social arrangements. 
The centrifugal power of commercial competition and of demo- 
cratic equality, is to be met with everywhere. All the combi- 
nations of society, for whatever object intended, are mere aggre- 
gations, founded in reality, as the State is erroneously sup- 
posed to be, upon mutual interests. They are not persons, and 
are not permanent. The great misfortune is, that these ideas 
are extended even to Ecclesiastical societies. The quasi-Eccle- 
siastical societies by which we are surrounded are, in truth, 
only aggregations, or more accurately, aggregations of aggre- 
gations. This is all that men have learned to look for in an 
Ecclesiastical society ; and hence the Church herself is, by a 
fatal error, supposed to be a mere aggregation of aggregations. 
This error is truly a fatal one, since it interferes directly with 
the remedy, which seems to be the only possible one for the 
social evil which has been mentioned. 

The evil is the want of Interdependence among men. The 
absence of that relation may be the result of two things: It 
may arise from the fact, that some men are dependent upon 
other men, or from the opposite fact, that men are independent 
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of each other. The last mentioned is the state of things which 
actually prevails among us. We are independent of each other 
to a degree which threatens isolation; and we have discoy- 
ered no other remedy for that evil than aggregation, which 
does not seem to be an effectual one. 

The article in the Christian Times, which has already been 
mentioned, contains some observations, which are important in 
this connection. The writer says: 


Under the old regime, the relations of society had a simplicity and definite- 
ness, which fixed for every man, to a great extent, his lot and work. A man 
was born into certain relations with their attendant duties; he had neither to 
seek nor to make them. Ancient forms remained in force, and these, while 
crippling freedom to an extent which became intolerable on the one hand, 
maintained the moral nexus of society on the other. The captains of the 
urmy were conspicuous, and the soldier knew his place. But who are the cap- 
tains now? Where are the men who occupy the same moral position as the 
old seigneur or spiritual lord? Now Gop forbid that we should have either 
seigneur or abbot back again; but the age cries out for leaders—the arches 
need the keystones ; and it is not easy to say in what form they will be sup- 
plied. 

The principle of loyalty is the cement of the social order, and the tendencies 
of modern society scem to peril its very existence. The principle of associa- 
tion—the voluntary cooperation of individuals, purely for material interests — 
is the most powerful secular principle at work in our times. For the last half 
century it has been widening its range ; nor has it reached its full growth in 
our day. Thoughtful men have long watched its growth with anxious fore- 
bodings; and have seen, with dread, societies of all sorts multiplying and 
attracting to themselves all the isolated units in which the one bond of cohe- 
sion is interest, and the community is under a heavy temptation to shirk the 
moral responsibilities which press wholesomely upon individual men. A com- 
mittee of any sort, commercial, political, or even religious, is capable of acts, 
which any individual member would spurn. Now we live in an age, in which 
all the powers of commerce, and no little of the higher powers of the world, 
ure passing into the hands of companies, societies, or committees ; units impal- 
pable to the higher vision, having a local habitation and a name, but, alas! 
no personality, such as may carry a heart or a conscience behind. These are 
but radiata in the scale of structure—suckers and tentacles enough, but no 
nerve-system tending toa brain in which a reasonable and moral structure may 


abide. 

These sentences seem to have struck the very difficulty of our 
time. But the absence of moral responsibility on the part of 
the aggregations of which the writer is speaking, although a 
great evil, is not, as he very distinctly states, the only one. 
They are incapable of becoming the objects of loyalty or of any 
form of kindly affection. They answer, each of them, the 
special purpose for which it was designed. But they answer 
no other. They leave society what they found it, and what they 
are themselves, a mere aggregation ; in which each man stands 
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at a distance from his neighbour, regarding him as a rival, or 
at best, as a temporary ally, and pursues his own interest, 
without reference to any other motive of action. The writer 
in the Christian Times has illustrated the nature of the little 
aggregations,—to which, he truly says that a large portion of 
the powers of society is passing,—by a reference to one of the 
inferior orders of animals. This may remind the reader of a 
similar illustration used by Coleridge in explaining his ideas of 
the form which society now seems to be assuming. The passage 
is to be found in his book on Church and State, but is in Amer 
ica more accessible as a note to one of the Sermons of his son, 
the Reverend Derwent Coleridge. But it is a very striking 
passage and well worth transcribing. 

Throw a hair into a stagnant pool, and in a few days countless myriads of 
animalcule cluster around it, in closest contiguity, each an exact counterpart 
of the other, makiug it, apparently, a living whole. Without head or heart, 
without eyesight or hearing, without purpose or proper functions, but strangely 
violent, and in restless agitation, in this singular production with its separable 
atoms, its false unity, its unquiet motion and animal sensibility, (each constit- 
uent particle endowed with an individual life, which it loses in combination, 
the throb, which gives a common movement to the whole, being propagated by 


mere contagion,) we have an image of the people, as it must appear to those 
who reject all reference to the idea, and insist upon the mere phenomenon. 


It may be added, if indeed it be not the true meaning of 
Coleridge, that such is the real condition of the people, when 
merely aggregated together. Such is the condition to which 
our social arrangements are rapidly tending. 

This brings us to the third question: How may Inter- 
dependence be introduced into our social system? The 
word social is here used in contradistinction to political. 
It is our social institutions, which it is proposed to 
reform. But the needful aid cannot be found in our 
political institutions. It is true that our political insti- 
tutions, so far at Jeast as the general government is con- 
cerned, do recognize something more than mere aggregations 
of men in the several States. But the internal organization of 
the particular States has much more to do with the state of 
society than that of the general government. Now it is cer- 
tain, that the disposition to regard each of the States as a mere 
ageregation of individuals, has, of late years, received a great 
impetus. This acts on our social position, and is reacted upon 
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by it. The tendency in both is all one way. We cannot, there- 
fore, hope to find in the political societies any principle to aid 
us in giving a new character to the aggregations which are 
continually springing up. What is wanted, is the means of 
substituting Interdependence, as their bond of union, for inter- 
est. Interdependence implies, as has been shown, permanence, 
subordination, and mutual affection, which last again implies 
personality. : 

To attempt to introduce these ideas into a bank, or insurance 
office, a railroad or canal company, or a political club, would 
be simply absurd. Yet these are the kind of aggregations by 
which our social and political communities are likely to be 
ruled. They cannot themselves be reformed. Political, or 
civil society, cannot do any thing in the matter; because it is 
itself infected with the same disease. What remedy remains 
for the evils of our social organization? Those evils have 
their root in the centrifugal forces of self interest. These are 
manifested in the rivalries of commerce, and it may be added, 
of social equality. But commerce and social equality are the 
idols of the day. Wecannot diminish their influence. But let 
us see if we cannot set up a rival influence which may in some 
degree counteract that which is working the evil of which we 
complain. This influence cannot be found, as has already been 
shown, in the political organization of the State. But the State 
is only one of three Divinely appointed societies, and as it fails 
us, it is necessary to see what can be done in the other two. 

The Family is popularly regarded as the means of furnishing 
the individual men, who are afterwards incorporated into the 
Church and the State, by the process of aggregation. The 
true idea seems to be, that the Family is itself a constituent 
part of the Church and the State. In it men are prepared for 
the service of both, and the process of assimilation, not of mere 
aggregation, by which they are to be connected, at least with 
the Church, is begun. But the Family more than any other 
society known, involves the idea of Interdependence, and it 
seems to be the source from which that idea may be most con- 
veniently propagated. It is unfortunately true, however, that 
the principle of Interdependence has been very much weakened 
in the Family itself. It has scarcely any existence between 
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parents and children after the latter are grown. So far as the 
father is concerned, there are positions in which it scarcely 
exists even during the continuance of childhood. The child is 
really dependent on the father for support. Yet he scarcely 
recognizes the fact, for he scarcely knows the father, who 
provides for his bodily wants, but is too much immersed in 
business to give any other evidences of his affection. Nor can 
the father have much affection for the son, whom he neither 
governs nor caresses. The children grow up with very little 


mutual dependence between them and their father. They enter, 


upon the business of life, perhaps in a remote situation, or if 
they continue to occupy the same house, with their parents, 
both parties are too much occupied in business to see much of 
each other. Or, if the father have succeeded in accumulating 
a fortune, which will enable him to maintain the son in idle- 
ness, the one pursues business and the other pleasure, and they 
are still further separated. Any way, the old family is dis- 
solved. The young people are led by interest or passion to 
unite with new partners and to found new families, to be dis- 
solved just as the former ones were. The family relation is 
regarded as merely temporary. That of husband and wife only 
endures during pleasure, and is not very close while it lasts. 
That of parent and child comes to an end, just as dependence 
ceases and Interdependence ought to begin. That of brother 
and sister is hardly recognized longer. 

All this can only be changed by a stricter family discipline ; 
by the recognition of the principle of duty on the part of 
parents, of obedience on the part of children. Men must cease 
to regard the accumulation and expenditure of wealth as com- 
prising the whole business of life. The family relation must 
be regarded as a real one, involving duties which can only be 
performed at the expense of time as well as of money. The 
performance of such duties must be suffered to interfere with 
the accumulation of wealth. Now, in too many instances the 
husband regards the accumulation of wealth as a paramount 
duty. The wife, on her part, regards the disbursement of 
money as hers. The domestic education of the children, the 
forming in them of habits of reverence, is considered as a very 
secondary matter. Yet it is the very first duty of the married 
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state ; to which the accumulations of the husband and the dis- 
bursements of the wife are, in the strictest sense, subordinate. 
They only exist as the means of performing the great duty of 
education. The first thing to be done is to inculcate this duty 
upon the minds and hearts of our population. When that is 
done, there may be some hope of societies which will not be 
mere aggregations, but in which Interdependence may exist, 
and which will serve to counteract, by way of example, the 
evils of the merely aggregated societies. The duty of this 
inculcation belongs to the great moral teacher, the Church. 
This briags us to the consideration of the connection of the 
third Divinely appointed society—it might have been better to 
have said the first—with our subject. 

It is to the Church that we must look, after all, for the solu- 
tion of this great social problem. The Church, and she alone 
of all the institutions in this country, recognizes the great prin- 
ciples of subordination and permanency, and she not only 
acknowledges them both separately, but in combination with 
each other, so that the combination may be regarded as a third 
principle, that of permanent subordination. She, thus, has the 
means of furnishing an example of that Interdependence, which 
is the real want of the age. But unfortunately, she does not 
avail herself of her advantages. Her subordination is only 
nominal ; her permanence confined to her Bishops. The rela- 
tion of the inferior clergy to their Bishops is that of independ- 
ence, to their flocks that of dependence. These things are the 
result of the spirit of the world, which has found its way into 
the Church. 

The remedy for them is to strengthen the hands of the Bish- 
ops, with relation to the clergy, and of the clergy with relation 
to the laity. Some of our English brethren look with great 
horror, and perhaps greater terror, upon the share which the 
American laity have in the government of the Church. They 
are entirely mistaken. That power is merely beneficial. But 
the great evil is the government, which the laity exercise over 
the clergy. That is the evil in this country, and it is the evil 
in England. The same evil exists in both countries, only under 
different forms. In England, it assumes the form of govern- 
ment interference. In America, it rests upon the notion of 
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the right of the laity to select their own teachers. Our par- 
ishes are self-supporting, and the principle has been established, 
that those who pay choose, and choose as often as they please. 
This principle involves the dependence of the clergy on their 
flocks, and is fatal to that of Interdependence. The Church is 
not then in a condition to introduce that principle by her 
example. 

She must, then, resort to teaching, and that teaching must be 
applied to the relations of the family. It is one of the first 
duties of the clergy to inculcate by precept and example, the 
permanence of the family relations, and the subordination of 
the several members to the head of the household. Women’s 
rights and children’s rights have advocates enough. It is the 
business of the Church and of her clergy to insist upon women’s 
duties and children’s duties. The same is true of men’s rights 
and of men’s duties; but the others come more in the way of 
our subject. 

There are a few moral principles, which this age wants to 
learn. One is, that all rights spring out of duties. Another 
is, that the cultivation of the affections is a great part of mor- 
als. A third is, that the affections are best cultivated where the 
principles of permanence and subordination are recognized. 
The last and most important is, that the foundation of all mor- 
als is in the Will of Gop, and the safe-t rules of morals in His 
Revealed Will. The Word of Gop is the final resort on all 
questions of morals. There are some important corollaries. 
Dogmatic Theology is not the whole of religion. Justifica- 
tion by faith, is not the whole of Theology. Christianity is a 
law, as well as a Gospel, and involves obligations as well as 
promises. These are the truths, which, in this age and country, 
men need to learn, if the very foundations of the social system 
are not to be torn asunder. H. D. E. 
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Christianity and Modern Infidelity: Their Relative Intellectual 
Claims Compared. By the Rev. R. W. Morcan, Author of 
“The Verities of the Church,” &c. London: Rivingtons. 
1854. Imported by D. Dana, Jr., New York. 

Tue spirit and temper of the present age are of a decidedly 
scientific cast, rigidly exacting of solid proofs in whatsoever 
challenges belief, and blandly indifferent or sneeringly caustic 
to every thing that does not bring them. Every department 
of human thought shares, and is compelled to share, in the 
working of this spirit, and to endure the ordeal of its sifting 
and searching method. There is a plenty of good reasons 
why it should be so; and if any think it worth the while to 
seek them out, “ the world is all before them, where to choose.” 
The prodigious multiplication and diffusion of knowleges in 
these brain-busy and steam-printing days leave men no capac- 
ity of faith to spare on any thing but what is really authentic ; 
and, instead of ekeing out their stock of this with guess-work, 
or fancy-work, or dream-work, they have strong inducement to 
get rid of as much of it as they can, because, even when they 
have done their best at reducing the amount, they will still 
have far more than they can possibly find room for. 

Christianity is not, and probably ought not to be, an excep- 
tion to this rule. To the tests of scientific investigation it 
must needs submit. Most assuredly, it can well afford to do 
so. And, what is more, Infidelity and all the modern forms of 
Antichristian Theism have got to abide the same tests. Can 
they afford to do so? This question will doubtless be 
answered as soon and as fast as the answer shall become 
necessary. Meanwhile, the Christian must not shirk, nor has 
he any cause to shirk, the snuggest methods of science. He 
ought not to ask fora surer touch-stone of truth, than her 
right hand offers ; for she is as impartial as the sliining of the 
sun; and truth is that alone by which she can herself live. 
So that the Christian has but one course to take, and that is, 
“the fearless pursuit of truth, in the bright and holy confi- 
dence that all truth will ultimately right itself.” 

The entire realm of human thought, so far as regards any 
immediate ground of action, or any direct practical issue, falls 
naturally under the two divisions of science and opinion. 
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And the several branches of science, including even the math- 
ematical, have each their outlying territory and backwoods of 
. opinion ; that is, over and above what is fixed and determined 
in them, they draw out more or less into a region of indeter- 
minate and open questions, a land of promise, and the proper 
freehold of theory and discussion. This must needs be the 
case with any science, so long as it is in a progressive state ; 
for opinion is science in the making. Without some debatea- 
ble ground as space for further conquests, any science gnust 
perforce shut itself up in perfection ; since progress is clearly 
impossible, but that the science have stretching beyond ita 
land of uncertainty, where speculation and conjecture may 
range at will, until the uncertain shall have condensed and 
hardened into certainty. 

In our time, this distinction between science and opinion is 
every day coming to be more exactly defined, more clearly 
understood, and more rigidly enforced. The terms of admis 
sion to the court of recognized intelligence are growing more 
and more tightly to this point, that a man must be able to dis- 
tinguish between what he thinks and what he knows ; between 
what he holds as matter of opinion and matter of science: 
conjecture and certainty, speculation and fact can no longer, 
as they once could, run together so as to be “ indistinguishable 
in member, joint, or limb,” but each must stand out in its own 
shape, and be content to pass for what it really is. Men are 
not allowed to dwell on the borders of the two, and play from 
the one into the other, as interest, or prejudice, or the exigen- 
cies of the argument may suggest. 

Moreover, what has grown to be fixed and determined is 
more and more outwrestling the practical influence and effect 
of that which is unfixed and indeterminate. For, of course, 
whenever any thing, that takes firm hold of the mind with the 
grapplings of proof, stands in contact with what is logically 
inferior, there will needs be a silent encroachment of the 
former upon the latter. That which is more solid will keep 
wearing into that which is less so: what is sure will be under- 
mining what is uncertain, and pushing it from its seat, even 
though the two be not designedly brought in conflict. “ Noth- 
ing stops the continuous involuntary operation of science in 
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dislodging opinion from the minds of those who are conversant 
with both.” 

But how do these considerations touch or affect the Chris- 
tian argument, or the subject of revealed religion? Most cer- 
tainly they have some very material bearings upon it. But 
then the rule of those bearings will be found to work both 
ways. 

In the first place, the intellectual genius and culture of the 
time require at the hands of the Christian ministry something 
of quite another sort than the stereotyped matter and method 
of our forefathers. What once sufficed for the work of prac- 
tical conviction, now either falls powerless, or else fortifies the 
hearer in disbelief, by its inadequacy to his state of mind: he 
supposes it to be the best there is, while his habits of belief, 
his whole cast and texture of mental discipline, demand some- 
thing better. The powers of thought, indurated as they are 
into resistance by the severities of scientific inquiry, take very 
little impression under a style of argument and evidence bor- 
rowed from a time when the human mind had nothing harder 
to cope with or feed upon, than the fragile and fluctuating 
forces of opinion. The ministers of religion, if, in their public 
instructions, they would catch and hold the men, the manhood, 
of the age, must build on a firmer basis, they must provide a 
stronger foothold of conviction, and work with something 
more definite and solid and positive, than the splendid vapours 
and visions and sentimentalities of poetry and popular oratory. 
It is not by vanishing in the smoke of subtle or sublime or 
pleasing speculations, that they are to keep their cause on its 
legs through the fierce rush and tussle of thought that is going 
on about them. The laxities of a flowery-footed rhetoric, or 
even of a jaunty and unchastised logic, will not serve. To 
interest and satisfy such habits of mind as have been formed 
under the rigours and stringencies of scientific discipline, we 
must put off the language of vague and glorious generalities, 
of entertaining fictions, of imagined felicities and perditions, 
and all the ghosts generated in the graveyard of defunct ages, 
and grow into a style of reasoning that nips right into the 
substance and pith of things. Even when we depart from the 
specific forms and matters of science, still we must carry with 
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us the severity of logic and method which science fosters and 
requires: when we pass out of the proper sphere of facts, we 
must show that our habits of mind have been cast in the stern 
mould of facts. Thus the change that has sprung up in the 
surrounding fields of thought must be propagated through the 
field of theology, so that in passing from the one to the other 
the mind shall feel no sinking of the ground beneath its foot- 
steps. What lies within the circle of religion must become 
congenerate and proportionable, ina word, of the same con- 
sistency, with what lies outside of that circle. Surely, it ishigh 
time the clergy should be thinking of these things, and weigh- 
ing well the bearings of them upon a question that has long 
been exercising the minds of some of them, namely, how to get 
hold of the men. 

In the second place, the opponents and impugners of Chris- 
tianity in our time have totally mistaken the true conditions 
of the argument. Of undisguised and downright atheism we 
hear indeed but little. It seems at length to be admitted on 
all sides, tacitly or openly, that no form of science can live 
under an exhausted receiver of atheistic negation. Instead, 
therefore, of this, we have what has been termed “ the pietism 
of disbelief”: men, who conceive their minds to be steeped in 
the very elixir of scientific illumination, have undertaken to 
work out a stronghold of religion somewhere between a 
science-killing skepticism and Christianity as an historic whole. 
This sublime result they are to reach, or rather are to be 
always reaching, by force of theosophic and esthetic specula- 
tion. And they fancy themselves to have looked all over and 
through Revelation into regions of which Revelation never 
dreamed. It is true, they often stoop from their lofty seat to 
patronize and caress the Gospel as containing a remarkable, 
though still imperfect, scheme'of ethical beauty ; but they 
affect to look down, sometimes with an air of calm and con- 
scious triumph, sometimes of serene indifference, sometimes of 
scornful and sarcastic insolence, upon the simplicity of those 
who persist in receiving the Bible, with its contexture of 
nature and miracle, as a record of facts. But surely, in their 
usual style of scoffing persiflage, they may well be thought to 
have run somewhat ahead of their real matter ; and perhaps 
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they may justly be advised to consider whether, after all, the 
language of flippant conceit and arrogance is exactly the 
thing for science to own. There is a strange mixture of the 
awful and the ludicrous in their self-pleasing contempt: they 
have, perhaps without intending it, realized a most unique 
interfusion of the tragic and the farcical. One could easily 
find enough in them to laugh a#, if there were not so much, so 
very much more in them to pity. 

This numerous brood of Antichristian Theists flatter them- 
selves that Christianity is not solid and substantive enough to 
withstand the severities of the scientific method which has 
wrought such wonders in modern times; and that the progress 
of science, especially the physical sciences, is going to shove 
her off and relegate her into the acknowledged domain of 
mere opinions. It is not merely that Christianity has her out- 
lying territory of open and indeterminate questions, but that 
she has not, or rather is not any thing else. From the Pisgah- 
heights of science which these theosophic illuminati have 
climbed, they are enabled to spy out the promised land of a 
new dispensation, that is to stand through the rigid tests of 
modern investigation. Yet it is not on any basis of history or 
facts that their reformation is to proceed; their strength 
stands in a philosophic principal or theory to which both facts 
and history are to succumb. From this ground, they are to 
work out a reclamation of the human mind from the bondage 
of Revelation into the glorious liberty of a rational religion. 

Now, suppose it be true, that before the relentless sweepings 
of scientific inquiry Christianity must sooner or later slink off 
into the domain of mere opinion. What then is to become of 
those theosophic systems which are so exultingly challenging 
the allegiance of educated and enlightened mind? There is 
no real foothold of science in them. They have nothing upon 
which to ground such a plea as would be even admissible in 
the court of scientific investigation. They are mere specula- 
tions, of which indeterminateness is the very law. Demonstra- 
tion, whether inductive or mathematical, is an element in which 
they cannot breathe for a moment. Any attempt to condense 
them into fixedness under the methods of science would not 
merely damage them, but crush them right out of being, utterly 
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and at once. They have even less of consistency or substan- 
tiveness than belongs to ordinary matters of opinion. The 
process of extinguishment may indeed be silent, but it will be 
sure ; in truth, these theistic notions have hardly resistance 
enough in them to break the stillness of that process. That 
such schemes of disbelief should think they can survive that 
operation of the sciences which is to dislodge Christianity 
from her seat, is indeed a notable proof of scientific enlighten- 
ment on the part of their authors. “It is not,” to quote from 
the recent superb work of Isaac Taylor entitled The Restora- 
tion of Belief, “it is not that the demonstrable sciences are 
likely to be brought designedly into antagonism with the theo- 
sophics of disbelief. But, instead of this, these sciences are 
now coming down in one compact mass upon all varieties of 
mere opinion ; without noise are they coming, yet certainly, to 
raze them from the soil where they grow. Nor is it merely 
the mathematical and physical sciences that in this manner are 
edging opinion out of the intellectual world ; for in the train 
of these come the statistical, the economic, and the political 
sciences, which every day are assuming a more positive tone 
than heretofore, and are more articulate than any religious 
opinions can be, unless sustained by evidence of the most con- 
clusive sort. Men sicken of endless surmises, of guesses, of 
aspirations, of impressions, of vague hopes. Now, it is mani- 
fest that the religious disbelief. which is at this time offered to 
us in the stead of Christianity, neither does nor can, in the 
nature of things, take possession of solid ground whereupon it 
might establish and fortify itself. Itself, from a consciousness 
of its slenderness, will be glad to slip away, unnoticed, from 
the halls of science.” 

Science, great as are her powers, can neither make facts nor 
wink away those that are made to her hands. Her proper 
business is t0 account for and explain them. They are the 
very material of her workmanship, the timber wherewith she 
has to build. There may -indeed be facts which have hitherto 
baffled her powers of explanation: perhaps there are some 
that involve a depth of mystery which she will never be able 
fully to clear up, or digest into her logical forms and propor- 
tions. These, if there be any such, she must neither deny nor 
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ignore, but simply own them too much for her: she cannot do 
otherwise, indeed, without forfeiting her character as science, 
since this requires her to know equally when she succeeds and 
when she fails. 

Now, Christianity, with its Scriptures and Church, and its 
centuries of history, is actually here, a great, stubborn, une- 
vadable, inextinguishable Fact. As such, it isa problem for 
science to solve, if solve it she can. How came this Fact to 
be? whence did it grow? Can the laws of its genesis and 
propagation be traced? As this Fact rests upon the solid 
authentications of history, so it is by historic methods and 
rules that science must deal with it. The epistles of St. Paul 
are as much an historic reality as the writings of Plato or 
Cicero. How are they to be disposed of? Who wrote them? 
or from what sources and to what ends were they written? 
The growth of the Christian Church, too, is as much an his- 
toric reality as that of the Roman Empire. Who got it up? 
what hand gave it its invulnerable life? We mention these 
things merely as instances of what science must either explain. 
or else confess them too tough for her powers. If she had 
explained them, doubtless the theosophic castle-builders of our 
time, who boast so much of what science will do, would accept 
that explanation, and come to an agreement uponit. Are the 
nubiferous issues of theistic speculation going to grind these 
iron realities out of existence? Moreover, until science can 
explain these things, she is bound by her own laws to accept 
the explanation which they bring of themselves; unless she 
can invalidate that explanation on ¢heir ground, that is, the 
ground of history and fact. Christianity claims to be a relig- 
ion given to man by Gop, not by man to himself. No way 
has yet been found of accounting for the facts of the case, but 
by admitting that claim. And all attempts to solve the tre- 
mendous problem on other grounds, in so far as they have 
made any headway at all, have proceeded by violence to estab- 
lished principles of reasoning, and to the common laws of 
scientific proof. So that, for aught has appeared thus far, it is 
only by an act of suicide that science can escape the alterna- 
tive of regarding Christianity as “a distinct and peculiar 
energy thrown into the system of human thought and human 
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events; and not producible by any preéxistent function or 
organism contained in that system.” 

From the foregoing positions, one may in some measure be 
able to see how and why itis, that the religious controversies 
of the time are every day narrowing down more and more to 
the simple alternative of Christianity or Atheism. For it is 
manifest that the lines of thought are gradually but surely 
converging to this one issue; and indeed the theosophic 
schemes of disbelief are but spasmodic struggles to find a 
standing-ground somewhere short of sucha result. So that in 
this respect there has been no improvement on the cold and 
dreary skepticism of Hume; a thing that amply refutes itself 
in the simple fact that it cannot be acted upon, and would 
preserve a man from error only by freezing him up in an ice- 
berg. 

~ A religion given by man to himself,—a religion spun by the 
human mind out of its own bowels, and resting on mere opin- 
ion, will not serve: we must have a religion of facts, or none 
at all; a religion forced upon the mind, even as the conclu- 
sions of science are, from without; and therefore compelling 
the methods of science to acknowledge and respect its claims. 
And for the same cause the ministers and spokesmen of relig- 
ion, if they would meet with or deserve any thing better than 
laughter from the intellect of the age, must work with some- 
thing more solid and manly than the vapid or frowsy issues of 
a sentimental egotism. So long as they can find no better 
way of recommending their cause than by blabbing and raph- 
sodizing about the feelings it has awakened in them, or by 
weaving the visions of a fanciful and emotional pietism, the 
educated mind of the time will be more than justified in re 
garding their discourses as but idle mind. For they are just 
as wrong, and somewhat more inexcusable, in spinning argu- 
ments of Christianity out of their own sensorium, as the 
theosophic infidels are in spinning substitutes for it out of the 
same inexhaustible fountain. Such a course can but result at 
the best in hiding the solidities of truth beneath the mere 
vapours of the brain; so that they who have eyes to distin- 
guish between solidities and vapours will naturally conclude 
there is nothing but vapour in the case: or rather it proceeds 
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by mistaking and substituting for Christianity itself what are 
really but some of the opinions which hover in the suburbs of 
Christianity ; which have no intelligible evidence, nor any 
substance or motive force; which stir no affections, fix no 
resolves, and breathe no such energy into men’s souls as would 
strengthen them to a course of manly doing or suffering for 
the truth. The most that can be done by pumping these 
springs of pious egotism, is to generate a sort of passive, lazy 
belief in believing,—the very disease which infidelity now 
seems charged with the special mission of curing. 

Moreover, the intellectual exigencies of the age are requir- 
ing from Christian vindicators very different tactics of argu- 
ment from what were used in former times. Within the 
memory of persons yet living, it was commonly deemed enough 
to rebut, from the grounds of natural religion, the objections 
urged against Revelation. This was a good work as far as it 
went ; and it was thoroughly done, and the fruits still remain 
with us in causing the hardiest impugners of Christianity to 
shrink back from the petrifying clutches of atheism. But it 
became evident some time since, that this defensive policy must 
be changed for one of sturdy and resoluteagegression. That a 
thing has not been refuted, is no longer a sufficient ground of 
belief; it must be affirmatively sustained, and that, too, in its 
specific points. Revelation cannot hold its place in virtue 
merely of what it has in common with nature: the scientific 
spirit and culture of the time necessitates that what is positive 
and peculiar in it be drawn up in front, and pushed boldly for- 
ward against the very ramparts and breastworks of disbelief. 
The specialities and distinctives of Christianity are to be urged 
home upon the reason and faith of men by the strengths of 
scientific argument and demonstration. 

These ideas are by no means new: they have come to be 
widely understood and acted upon; and large results ure 
already forthcoming in the shape of much more affirmative tri- 
umphs on the side of belief, than those gained in times when the 
custom was rather to philosophize than to investigate. Nota few 
solid, massive, steel-clad columns of scientific induction have been 
thrust right into and through the thickest of the assailing or re- 
sisting ranks; and, as before remarked, it is at length becom- 
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ing pretty certain that they will soon be reduced to the sharp 
dilemma of abandoning the entire domain of history and fact, 
or of accepting Christianity as an historic whole. 

Among the recent works produced in this cause, that of Mr. 
Morgan, the title of which stands at the head of this article, 
may, we think, justly challenge no inconsiderable place. It 
evinces a large acquaintance and firm grasp of the subject, both 
in its principles and its details. The author is not a mere 
closet-student, battling new foes by old methods, and then won- 
dering how these foes can still be ignorant of their defeat, 
and holding their dulness responsible for his failures ; but he 
has met face to face, and fought hand to hand, with the peculiar 
antagonisms of the time. He has spent some of his nights in 
the enemy’s camp, and learned from them the secret how to 
succeed against them. 

The work purports to be the substance of certain conversa- 
tions between the author and a man of property and position 
holding infidel principles. It is cast in the form of a dialogue 
or colloquy, and the discussion turns on the relative intellect- 
ual merits of Christianity and modern Infidelity. We cannot 
think the form altogether well-chosen, for the author clearly is 
not a master in that style of composition: this, however, does 
not seriously impair, much less destroy, the force of his argu- 
ments. The purpose and plan of the work are set forth in a 
brief Preface, in which the author justly observes that most of 
the books published on the subject labour under one of two 
defects. The first is, that the Christianity which they sustain 
is not defined ; and the vagueness and uncertainty thence 
resulting greatly mars their practical value. The second is 
found in those works which, while defending the subject on one 
side, use arguments that are retorted withdeadly effect from 
the opposite side. This is the case with ulra-Protestant wri- 
ters ; who habitually urge, as against Rome, things of a nature 
to subvert, not Rome, but Christianity itself. Works of this 
sort, destructive alike of the substance and the corruptions of 
Christianity, supply disbelief with some of its most specious 
positions against the Scriptures. 

The Faith here vindicated “is strictly that of the Church of 
England as. defined by the Standard common to herself and 
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the whole of Catholic Christendom.” So that the work cer- 
tainly has this great and signal merit, that we know precisely 
where we are, whom we are listening to, and what he is con- 
tending for. And surely, in these day of lip-valour and con- 
troversial rodomontade, when men will needs be spouting, but 
yet are afraid or unable to state exactly where they are going 
or what they are at, it is no slight comfort to meet witha 
champion who first cuts out his cause definitely, plants his flag 
frankly, and blows off all fogs of vagueness, before he begins 
the tussle and tug of war. And the author freely avows that 
we have now got to do one of three things: Hither we must 
prove that Infidelity, with all the intellect it can muster, stands 
no chance against the Faith, on an appeal to sense and reason ; 
or we must confess that to be infidels is as rational as to be 
Christians ; or we must accept that form of Christianity which 
insists on the entire surrender of our reason. In the latter 
position stand the Church of Rome. She would persuade us 
that as a rational system Christianity is not maintainable ; and 
that we have no choice but to be infidels if we follow reason, 
or her subjects if we follow faith. The present work is writ- 
ten “as a protest against so unseemly an assumption, as well 
as in the-hope of calling back attention from petty religious 
differences to those great doctrines of Curist, which, before 
Rome had added a single figment of her own to the Catholic 
Faith, oveithrew the organized infidelity of the ancient 
heathen world.” 


In the outset of the work, the Infidel is made to utter the 
following merited rebuke of a class of men too often met with 
to need describing : 


If I hear an individual on one occasion at Exeter Hall, in some missionary 
meeting, describing Christianity as “covering the earth as the waters do the 
sea,” and drawing all nations, kindred, and languages in the train of its tri- 
umphs, to suit his special convenience then; and I hear the same individual on 
another occasion, for some other convenience, proclaim the Church of Christ 
to be still, in the nineteenth century, only “a little and despised flock,” I can 
only suppose such a person to be void of either sense or principle, or such 
Christianity to be not worth confutation. But this expedient is, I regret to 
observe, a common trick with your orators and writers. They play fast and 
loose with their religion in such a way, that it would baffle the most patient 
inquirer to discover what their religion is. Thus, if I address a Protestant, 
“ Sir, the great principle of Protestantism is, that every person should have 
the right of interpreting the Scriptures according to his or her private judg- 
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ment,” he will warmly assent, and add, that “such religious liberty is the 
most glorious privilege of Englishmen.” If I proceed to exercise my Protes- 
tant right, “my glorious privilege,” by interpreting certain portions of these 
Scriptures in a sense opposed to his own, I find him a very Proteus; he is no 
longer a Protestant, but a bigoted sectarian, intolerant of all other interpreta- 
tions than his own ; or a rigid, intractable High Churchman, commanding me 
to bow my rebellious neck to the authority of the public judgment of the 
Church. 


We must also quote a part of the author’s definition of his 
whereabout. The Infidel declares that, because of the differ- 
ences among Christians, he is still ignorant what the Orthodox 
Faith is; and the author, after stating his platform to be “ the 
accepted Creeds of universal Christendom,” puts the matter 
thus : 


We are to debate, at your request, not on petty, frivolous points of differ- 
ence,—black gowns or white gowns, reading or intoning, singing or chanting, 
low waistcoats or high waistcoats—nor upon those profound, and perhaps 
unholy speculations about predestination and free will, reprobation and elec- 
tion, which are utterly beyond the capacities of limited beings like ourselves 
to determine ; but on those great, salient, prominent doctrines of Christianity, 
which, as point-blank opposed to heathenism, overthrew Heathenism and the 
whole heathen Infidelity. The doctrines, thus laid down and accepted by the 
universal Church, are Catholic as opposed to other doctrines, which, 
however true, have not been so laid down or accepted, and are there- 
fore not Catholic. And they are orthodox, because the only possible, 
true, final, and authoritative construction of the faith, as taught and 
delivered from the beginning to the Church of Christ, must be “the 
construction put upon it and accepted by such Universal Church of 
Christ itself. These Creeds constitute that construction, and are therefore 
Orthodoxy, or the right and true interpretation of the faith. They were uni- 
versally put forward from every branch of the Church, as the interpretation 
such branch had from the first admitted and taught ; they were consequently 
universally laid down, and subsequently in their promulgation universally 
again received. In other words, the General Councils did no more in fram- 
ing them than give back to Christendom, in a summary form, what they them- 
selves had from Universal Christendom brought and received. So far then 
from no one knowing what the Orthodox Faith is, no one that attends divine 
worship in our Church need be, or indeed with common attention can be igno- 
rant of it. 


In divers cases, the refutation of specific points of infidelity 
is driven home with very great spirit and force of argument. 
We can quote but one or two specimens, just enough to give 
the reader a taste, and of course brevity must be the main 
principle of our selection. 

It is to be noted that the infidel theism in question fully 
admits that there was such a person as Jesus Curist, and that 
He was a most wise and good man, but nothing more. And 
one of its leading efforts is, to purge off; as unhistorical, what- 
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soever of the supernatural there is in the record of His words 
and works. Of course prophesy is one form of the supernatu- 
ral. The author takes as his test-instance our Lorp’s parabolic 
prophesy of the drag-net, which this same theism retains as 
authentic: “The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that 
was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind; which, 
when it was full, they drew to shore, and sat down and gath- 
ered the good into vessels, and cast the bad away. So shall it 
be at the end of the world.” The question then is, whether 


this has any thing of the supernatural. The passage is debated 
thus : 


How came such characters to permit themselves for a moment to be “ gath- 
ered in,” and being so, to make it their chief pride to be not only fish in the 
Gospel-net, but the very champions of the net itself in the sea? Devise a 
kingdom of heaven for mankind. Before a single disciple understands its 
principles and constitution, place yourself on a rock from which a sweeping 
net, searching every hollow and recess within its circle at the bottom of the 
sea, is cast by fishermen. Proclaim “ My kingdom, like this net, will gather 
the bad as well as the good throughout the world, and yet it will be the king- 
dom of God.” Would you say this, or rather would not such a comparison 
be the last which human prudence and probability would dictate to your 
judgment? For, you would argue, either such a kingdom can never be the 
kingdom of heaven, or, being such, it must of necessity exclude the “ bad.” 
The bad themselves will never desire to be gathered into its fold. _Neverthe- 
less, just as our Saviour prophesied, so it has come to pass. His Church 
gathers, as you see, of every kind ; it sweeps the alley and the gallows, as 
well as the palace and the bench. All descriptions of character profess that 
“~ are “ gathered ” into it. Is not that the fact? 

NFIDEL. Certainly. 

Cristian. Was it a fact when the parable was delivered ? 

Inr. How could it be? for the net was not cast from the rock. 

Cur. The parable, then, isa prophecy. The Church in this parish, this 
kingdom, in the world, is that prophecy fulfilled. Was not Christ, then, in 
this, and many similar parables, the Prophet of the future? The prophecy 
was directly opposed to all the ideas of his own nation and age, as well as to 
the apparent tendency of human nature and the heavenly designation of his 
own religion. 

Inr. He was a Prophet, at any rate, of Intuition. 

Cur. Further, men like Henry VIII., Charles IX., Philip I1., Calvin, 
Cromwell, John Knox—zealous, or gloomy, or fanatic, or morose, or tyran- 
nous characters,—have tried to make the Church somewhat else than what 
Christ prophesied it was to be. With what effect ?—the destruction, so far 
as they could effect it, of its heavenly-mindedness—of its being the kingdom 
of heaven. How came Christ alone to lay it down that to gather, and not 
reject “the bad” in this world, is that quality whereby his religion is the 
kingdom of heaven? ‘Was that also by “Intuition?” Can you suggest any 
other Intuitionist who has said,“ My kingdom is the kingdom of heaven ; 
gather, therefore, into it the bad?” 

Inr. 1t must have astounded Jews and heathen alike; for such an expres- 
sion appears to involve positive contradiction. 

Cur. So the Reformers of Christ—if I may without profanity say so— 
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have always thought. They have always taken upon them to alter the form 
which Christ Himself has selected for the vessel of His salvation—a gatlerer- 
in of the cood and bad indifferently. They, on the contrary, must make it a 
caster-off of the bad—they must purge and purify it of all such as, according 
to their own ideas, are the bad. But men will not be so “ purged ” and “ puri- 
fied.” The world has, in this sense, always had a truer view of the Church 
than either those who would confine it to “ the godly,” after their own defini- 
tion of “ the godly,” or those who secede from it because it is composed of 
“good and bad.” The attempt to form a Church into which none but 
“ saints,” the pious, or the godly, shall be admitted, violates the very chdrac- 
ter and duties which Himself has assigned to His Church—to gather in the 
lost ; to have mercy, and not sacrifice ; to do good to all; and to leave the 
judgment as to who are really good and really bad to Himself. 


We have been used to hearing much about the “ superior 
intellect” of a certain class of semi-Christian theists who 
regard Curist as “ the ideal of human goodness and holiness.” 
In reference to which point, the author, after citing a number 
of our Lorp’s sayings, proceeds to comment on them as follows : 


He affirms that He will give everlasting life to such as sacrifice their tem- 
poral interests for His name’s sake. It is no exaggeration to say, that since 
He has thus spoke, countless numbers have, in reliance on these and similar 
promises, sacrificed themselves and the world for His sake—men and women 
admitted by the world itself to be good, earnest, high-principled characters. 
Have such been deceived or not by Christ? Can He give sucha thing as 
“everlasting life?” If He can, He is more than man; if He cannot, He 
has beguiled and betrayed tens of thousands of the gentlest, noblest, and 
most confiding natures the world has produced, and cannot, therefore, be a 
good man. In either view Socinianism is untenable. 

He affirms that He will sit on the throne of His glory, as the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed: that He will assemble all nations: that He will distin- 
guish between the righteous and the wicked: that He will condemn the latter 
to everlasting punishment, and reward the former with everlasting life. Can 
mere man do this? Can one man—being man only—adjudge, and that for- 
ever, all mankind to heaven or hell? Will any philosophy admit this? Is 
Socinianism philosophy when it assumes it? But if Christ judges not as 
man only, but as God also, what again becomes of Socinianism? On either 
supposition its system falls to fragments. 

He asserts that in comparison with devotion towards Him the most sacred 
human affections must be immolated and abandoned: He states that this 
principle will introduce “ variance ” into every family : that for acting upon it 
His followers will be hated of all men: yet every one that endures to the end 
shall be saved. Take any man: put these words into his mouth: supposing 
him to be man only, could you say a character avowing this principle of the 
domestic sword, and proclaiming beforehand the inevitable results of the ope- 
ration of such a principle between parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
was a “ good man”—the “ holiest of men?” Would it be sense, reason, or 
philosophy for any mere human being, on a par with ourselves, to use this lan- 
guage towards our finest and most sacred affections, to command, when He 
was in question, this universal disruption of natural ties—and that on the 
strength of a promise which nothing short of omnipotence can realize—that 
the loss of life in the discharge of such obedience would ensure its eternal 
duration in heaven? 


He asserts that He is every where present wherever the Gospel is preached 
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to any creature: that of all the human beings to whom it is preached. such 
as dives and are baptized shall be saved; and such as believe not shall be 
damned. Can mere man be omnipresent, or is this all a deception and a delu- 
sion? Can mere man, of his own manhood, prescribe the conditions of salva- 
tion, or inflict damnation at pleasure on the whole of his own race? If not, 
and if Christ were man only, what opinion must we, from these words, form 
of His character? By these, and a multitude of other proofs which I rever- 
entially abstain from adding, it is. I think, clear that Jesus Christ was either 
more than man, or, if man only, He could not truly be termed a “ good man,” 
the ideal of human goodness and holiness. Consider it in any way you please, 
Socinianism confutes its own pretensions. It is neither Scripture nor reason, 
neither philosophy nor Christianity. 

A great many of the questions that now stand in issue 
between the old fact-religion of Christianity and the theo- 
sophic fancy-coinage of the time, are here handled in a manner 
admirably adapted to satisfy and settle the minds of those 
who, though possessing a highly-educated common sense, can- 
not be expected to go through a long course of historical 
research and criticism. Indeed. we know of no work that 
seems, on the whole, so well-fitted for popular use and effect at 
this time. And, for thoughtful readers, the work abounds, 
withal, in a certain sturdy and bracing kind of attractions. 
The style is generally varied and vigorous; sometimes over- 
flowing with pith and point, sometimes kindling into a full- 
hearted eloquence, sometimes expanding into a round and 
copious affluence. The greatest fault we have found with it is, 
the being now and then made a little too thick with glory 
where, it seems to us, a cold, naked, austere simplicity of state- 
ment and argument would better accord with the theme and 
the occasion. In short, the author sometimes gives us rotund 
declamation, when we would rather have plain, blunt, sinewy 
talk. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Search of Truth: A Manual of Instruction concerning the Way of 
Salvation. By the Rev. James Cram, D.D., Rector of Christ Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker. 1855. 

The American branch of the Church certainly has not been overfruitful in 
any kind or vein of literary production. Of books bearing the spirit and im- 
press of the Church, or in any way born of her life, we have but few. And 
even of those few the greater part are marked with a certain crudeness and 
immaturity of workmanship ; being generally got up very much on the spur, 
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to meet a point or stop a gap here and there ; and the issue rather of a special 
cramming for the occasion, than of large and well-digested learning, or of ripe 
and comprehensive thought. All this is greatly owing, no doubt, to the fact 
of our having so much good thinking done up to our hand, and done by those 
who have far more leisure and motive for study and meditation, than we have. 
The angels of mental illumination have no shrines amongst us. Why should 
we take the pains to become luminous, when we have so much of light import- 
ed all ready for use? why be at the cost of making ourselves productive, 
when others are producing fur us more than we can consume? And s0, for 
the most part, we dwell, or rather bustle about, as it were, in the empiricism 
and handicraft of the Church, living from hand to mouth, and often waiting 
for the eggs to be laid before taking our breakfast. True learning, that which 
roots in the principles of things, and breathes from the soul of its possessor, is 
a sort of resurrection ; and whatsoever seed of learning is sown in the mind, 
is not quickened except it die. But we are in such haste to reproduce, that 
we seldom stay for the process of assimilation. We even run so fiercely hither 
and thither after the imported light, as to put out whatsoever of lumincusness 
might else be in us; as thinking it glory enough to be the conductors and 
not the fountains of illumination. 

Now, however easy it may be to account for this state of things,-we, for 
one, must be excused from acquiescing in it. We hold that in the commerce 
of the mind men will not consume wisely, unless they be producers also, or at 
least have the capabilities of production. We are very glad, therefore, when 
any son of our American Mother offers us a genuine sprout of his own; one 
than is really idiomatic, and tastes of the soil. To be sure, truth is the same 
everywhere, and so is human nature; but circumstances are always varying, 
and individual men take shape and feature more or less from circumstances. 
Hence, if a man be a man, we can commonly tell by his looks and speech 
where he came from. And so, if a book be a book, we shall be able to read 
in its face the story of its national parentage: if it be in aay proper sense a 
growth, it will have some relish of the place where it grew ; if it be not a 
growth, why, the less said about it, the better. 

Most of our readers are probably aware, and have been for some time, that 
the Rey. Dr. Craik, of Louisville, has written a book. In this case, the 
author is full of the Church, and the book is full of what was really in him. 
He writes like a studious, earnest, clear-headed man, having a full mastery of 
his subject, and a thorough insight of his circumstances. He knows perfectly 
what he wants to say, and whom he is speaking to; where they are, how they 
got there, and why they stay there; and what will meet the exigencies of their 
position, and help them to a rational abandonment of it. The result is, that 
he uses the right words, marshalls them into the right places, and stops when 
he has got through. In other words, the author cuts out his subject in all its 
parts with singular precision, and shapes his matter with singular distinct- 
ness and directness to the purpose he has in view. Therewithal, the book is 
written in a very learned spirit, though without any show of learning. The 
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author has evidently studied over the whole field again and again, and made a 
close and careful survey of what others have written upon it and around it ; 
but his study has been with a view, not so much to gather in the thoughts of 
others, as to attain clearness and completeness of thought, to make his under- 
standing alive with the reason and virtue of the subject, and to get the prac- 
tical mastery of his ideas and faculties : and hence the fruits of his study have 
been incorporated with his own mind, instead of lying round loose upon its 
surface ; and the result comes from him with the natural energy and self-con- 
trol of original production, and with the light of his own understanding per- 
vading it. All this, we think, is apparent in the author's singular freedom 
from every thing like enthralment or fascination to any particular ideas or 
parts of ideas, as if he were rather possessed by them than possessing them. 

The main purpose of the work is, to set forth the real position and teaching 
of the Church, to those who are without. This makes it necessary for the 
writer to know thoroughly and keep in mind constantly both where he stands, 
and where they stand for whom he writes. It also requires in no common 
degree an union of depth and simplicity ; for the causes which keep so many 
ignorant of the Church do not lie on the surface, while the necessity of appeal- 
ing to their own judgment on the matter in question forbids all subtilty and 
intricacy of argument, The thing is, to find out and fasten upon those pecu- 
liar points in their minds, those scattered threads and holdings of truth, 
whereby they may be drawn within the circle of her fulness and integrity. 
Herein it is that the book smacks throughout of the writer's whereabout : he 
gives us to see what auditors he has in his eye, by his tacit attention to their 
specialities of prejudice and prepossession, and by his silent entering into their 
modes of thought for the purpose of drawing them ever to his. It is pleasant 
and hopeful, to find a son of the Church maintaining such fairness of mind 
towards those who stand against her or aloof from her, without any comprom- 
ising of his own principles. 

In the earlier chapters of the work, we have a clear, compact, and well-pro- 
portioned statement of the evidences of Christianity,as those evidences are 
viewed from the ancient position of the Church ; the only position, by the 
way, from which Christianity can be maintained as a positive and supernat- 
ural system. We say, well-proportioned ; because the historical and rational 
parts of the evidence, or, to speak in more scholastic language, the objective 
and subjective, are duly cared for,and kept each in its proper place and 
degree ; for it is in the perfect correspondence and congruity of the two that 
the main force of the Christian argument lies. The fact of a revelation, as 
hstorically authenticated ; the need of supernatural help and guidance, as 
approved in the experienced corruptions of our nature; the quality and com- 
plexion of the proofs whereon Christianity rests its appeal, and the scope and 
force of the obligation thence accruing ;—all these are set forth with admira- 
ble strength and perspicuity of reasoning. As a single specimen of the work, 
we may quote what is said in reference to that modern school who think to 
supersede revelation by drawing upon what they imagine to be their own 
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spiritual fulness. ‘The new teachers of the world,” says our author, “ simply 
enunciate their thoughts as beautiful abstractions, sublime effusions of the 
soul. But these same glorious conceptions are combined in the Bible with 
practical institutions, which make them a thousand-fold more efficient in their 
operation upon human nature and upon suciety, than any mere philosophical 
dogmas can possibly be. These practical institutions of revealed religion are 
the agency by which the truth has been preserved for the use of the world, 
and conveyed into the minds of the very men who, while they boast immeas- 
urably of their attainments, despise and traduce the Divine provision from 
which, indirectly, they derive all the beauty and excellence of their several 
speculations.” 

While on this point, we can scarce forbear to remark, that of all the dreams 
which human conceit has ever amused itself withal, the shallowest and flimsi- 
est is that of regenerating the world by philosophy. Why, the best philosophy 
these dreamers have ever conceived of is but a child’s bauble compared to 
Plato’s structure of human -reason. And what has this philosophy, though 
itself the highest bloom and flowerage of Greek culture,—what has it ever 
done for man? ‘The only operative virtue it ever showed for man’s good was 
in opening his mind to that effluence which Christianity shed from its wings. 
Our modern philosophers had better get up high enough to see Plato, (which 
they have not done yet,) before they talk of superseding that Power which 
superseded him. When we see rocks ground to powder by moonbeams, then 
may we expect the light of Christianity to be put out by transcendental gas. 
Renovate the world by philosophy! Lift yourself up into midair by your 
own ears! 

Our author candidly admits the difficulties of the Christian argument ; and 
he does this with an intelligent view to the purpose of those difficulties. That 
our intellectual perception of religious truths can never go beyond a balance of 
probabilities. And the same holds true of each and every doctrine of Christianity, 
as distinguished from its corruptions and perversions. In all the practical con- 
cerns of life, we have to act upon precisely similar grounds ; and it is only by 
acting thus that we can grow to a full and fixed assurance of right. As such 
action involves the virtue of reason, so it draws on such assurance as a part of 
its reward. There can be no moral action, except by suspending the demon- 
stration on the issue. We must give Dr. Craik’s application of the principle 
in his own words : 


If men refuse thus to prove the doctrine of Christ, by acting upon the reason- 
able probabilities which they see and acknowledge ; if they determine to do in 
religion as they dare not and cannot do in regard to any earthly interest ; if 
they decline to be guided by enlightened reason in doing that which is seen to 
be best ; if they persist in dictating to the Almighty the terms on which they 
will believe religious truth, while they willingly acquiesce in His mode of 
authenticating all other truth ; if they continue to insist that Gop shall substi- 
tute a mathematical demonstration of Christianity for the moral evidence 
which He has been pleased to give, then they can never rise beyond the region 
of speculation and doubt in religion. While in this state the conclusions of 
their processes of reasoning will be no.conclusions at all; for they will he 
obliged to search after them, again and again, by a repetition of the same fatigu- 
ing circle. 
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But the crowning feature of the book is in the ninth chapter, which is enti- 
tled The Divine Life and the New Birth. We must content ourselves with a 
very brief statement of the leading points. 


Man’s original capability of a Divine life lay, not in his mere nature, but in 
a supernatural endowment, with which he was invested under the covenant of 
works. By his breach of the covenant, this endowment was forfeited and lost, 
both to himself and to all who should fetch their being from him. He was 
thus left without any strength for good, without any principle of spiritual life. 
His fall was not into a state of probation, but from this into a state of perdi- 
tion and death : it was the covenant with its Divine superadditions that put 
him in a state of probation. This “first estate” he did not keep. What 
was thus lost in Adam as the first head and representative of our race, was 
renewed to the race in Curist as its second representative and head, under the 
covenant of grace. The promise was made to Adam, and, in him, to his pos- 
terity: all were included in the second covenant; so that the renewal was 
commensurate, numerically, with the forfeiture. In Curist, as many as had 
fallen from the state of probation were restored to that state, and to the capa- 
bility of a spiritual and heavenly life ; which capability lay in a reknitting of 
man’s nature into the participation of the Divine. Here, then, we have the 
great doctrine of the universality of grace ; and the Gospel is really the glad 
tidings of life and salvation, and not the sad tidings of death and damnation, 
as so many have misinterpreted it to be. Curist redeemed, that is, bought 
back our race from the curse of disinheritance under which it had fallen ; and 
from Him, as their Redeemer and Restorer, a!l men inherit the germ or princi- 
ple of a Divine life, which rescues them more or less from the corruptions of a 
nature totally depraved, and renders them more or less capable of that which 
is good. Hence the light of conscience, and the law written on the heart, 
which men have always and everywhere instinctively felt to be their better 
self ; which gives them a foothold for conflict and warfare against the evils 
that would drag them down; which, if it be duly heeded and cherished by 
any man, will remould and refashion his whole soul into the image of Gop ; 
and which is never utterly extinguished in any man save by a long course of 
actual transgression. 

The Church of Gop, whether Jewish or Christian, was ordained and estab- 
lish for the purpose of unfolding these germs of heaven: she is the appointed 
nursery and academy of the Divine life, for feeding and cherishing it into per- 
fection ; the organ through which He who plants in man the spiritual seed, has 
promised to breathe upon it, quicken it, and nourish it into a fruitage of 
immortality. This brings us to the subject of baptism, which is the proper 
entrance into the outward supernatural provision for developing and feeding 
the inward supernatural principle. Accordingly, the various figures under 
which Scripture describes the Church are found to presuppose the existence of 
something that has life, to be the subject of nurture. The Garden, the Vine- 
yard, the Field are but places where living seeds germinate and grow, under 
fitting care and culture. The Sheepfold, the City, the Kingdom do not bestow 
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life, but simply protect and cherish the life derived from a higher source. So 
that these representations teach us that the Church is the appointed place 
where the Divine life in the soul is to be nurtured and brought to the maturity 
and perfection of Christian character. The force and meaning, then, of 
baptism are choicely stated by our author in the following comment on what 
our Lorp says to Nicodemus : 


To convey His meaning, the Saviour here uses the illustration of the physical 
life of man, so frequently employed in other portions of the Bible. He tells 
the Jewish ruler that under the new economy, which He came to introduce 
every man who would enter into the kingdom of Gop must be born again ; 
must be introduced into that kingdom as alittle child, by a second birth, a birth 
of water and of the Spirit. The analogy is most forcible and expressive, and 
has been strangely misunderstood. In entire oblivion of the familiar facts of 
the case, the birth of a child has been confounded with its life, and our Lorp’s 
words interpreted as if these two things were one and the same. But we 
know that a birth of a child is the result and consequence of its previous life, 
not the occasion of that life. It is required to be born because it is a living 
creature, which, having passed through an embryo existence, must now, by birth, 
be placed in new relations, and under the power of new influences and agencies, 
adapted to its further and full development and perfection. 

ur blessed Lorp understood the force and meaning of the words and illus- 
trations which He employed. When He speaks of a second birth, thereore, He, 
evidently refers to something in the spiritual life analagous to the first for phys- 
ical birth. As by the first birth the living creature, the natural man, is intro- 
duced into the world, in order that it may attain to the perfection of manhood ; 
so, by the second birth, of water and of the Spirit, the new creature, the subject 
of the Divine Life, is introduced into the Church of Gop, there to be trained 
and nurtured, under fitting influences, to the perfection of manhood in Curist 
JESUS. 

Under the Christian dispensation, this new birth of water and of the Spirit is 
just as essential to the development and perfection of the Divine Life in the 
soul of man, as is the birth of a child into the world from the womb of its 
mother, essential to the development and perfection of the natural life. The 
still-born child is born indeed, but derives no benefit from it birth. Only the 
quick, the living child, must needs be born, in order that it may continue to 
live and grow by the supply of appropriate sustenance to every power and 
faculty. 


This account of baptismal regeneration is sometimes lightly spoken of as 
making it a mere matter of relations and circumstances. In reference to 
which our author justly observes, “It is true, indeed, that the natural birth 
of a child is but a change of relations, but that change involves the continued 
existence and future well-being of its subject. To be changed from a servant 
of the devil and an heir of death into a child of Gop and an inheritor of the 
* kingdom of heaven, is a mere change of relations; but those relations, on 
either side, are of the most awful character.”—To which we may add, that 
marriage simply changes the relation of the parties ; but this change, never- 
theless, has such virtue as to make that altogether right and good, which were 
else utterly wrong and sinful. Though but a change of relations, it is fraught 
with consequences deep as life, and lasting as human nature. 

Some foolish and shallow critic, evidently writing under the influence of a 
local partisan feeling, has taken upon him to impeach this account of the mat- 
ter as involving the Pelagian heresy. Now, whether the account be true or 
not, it certainly is not open to any such impeachment. The author himself 
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shows most conclusively that this view totally shuts off from all sides of Chris- 
tian doctrine the least approaches of Pelagianism, which so exalts the light of 
nature and the force of natural conscience, as to foreclose the office of super- 
natural aid. “The vice of Pelagianism,” say he, “was its denial that the 
Hoty Gnuost is the Author and Giver of all spiritual life. By assuming for 
man, in his natural state, a capacity to hear and believe the Gospel, it dis- 
charged the Hoty Spretr from His peculiar office and operation in the work 
of salvation. The doctrine that the Hoty Sprrrr is given to every man, is 
therefore the precise refutation of Pelagianism ; because it takes the very 
same facts relied upon for the support of that error, and accounts for those 
facts by proving them to depend upon the gift of the Hoty Guosr.” 

The book sets forth many other most important points with admirable 
tightness of logic, and great strength and aptness of Scripture quotation and 
comment ; but we are already overdrawing our notice, and must forbear to 
enter upon them. All together, the work is timely and judicious. The 
writer’s leading position gives him a prodigious advantage over Romanism 
and Calvinism, those two great modern perversions of Christianity ; and his 
argument, for the space it occupies, treats them to the most satifactory smash- 
ing-up that we remember to have met with. We are by no means prepared 
to acquiesce in all the writer’s views. But the great practical conclusion 
from the whole is one that we go in for with all our might. It is this: That 
men are to be made good Christians by nurture and education, not by excite- 
ment and fanaticism ; that the perfecting of the Divine life in the soul is to 
be by the slow and silent process of growth and development, not by emotional 
paroxysm and intoxication, or by diguises and convulsions of the understand- 
ing ; in a word, that the grace of Gop never makes men foolish,—never lifts 
them above the dignities of reason and the beauties of order. 

The book has nothing new, save the author’s method and style of delivery, 
which of course must be new, else they would not be his. And he is far too 
earnest a man, and too sound a Churchman, to covet the praise of novelty. 
The work is well adapted to serve as a compendious and convenient manual of 
Catholic doctrine, in those points where a vast majority of American minds 
stand in most need of enlightenment. On the whole, we know of no book 
which we would sooner put into the hands of those who have so far outgrown 
their hereditary prejudices against the Church, as to be willing to learn what 
she really holds, and why. 





Villas and Cottages. By Cauvert Vaux, Architect. New York: Harpers. 
1857. 


This book is apparently a continuation of Mr. Downing’s well known work 
on “ Country Houses.” The author, in his preface, conceives that his designs 
“may possibly represent, to some useful extent, to those who are about to 
build in the country, the accommodations and arrangements for convenience 
that appertain to such buildings. They are not brought before the public as 
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model designs, to lessen the necessity for the exercise of individual taste, but, 
as far as possible, to increase its activity.” In other words, he would show the 
public what he can do, and has done, in this important branch of art. After 
a careful reading and examination of the book, we are happy to express our 
opinion that it is highly creditable to the author, and evinces that he is well 
acquainted with the resources of his art, and possessed of good, sound, com- 
mon-sense ideas in regard to it. To speak first of the writing—it is for the 
most part well done, stating clearly the present position of architecture in this 
country, and giving some valuable hints, though not altogether new, as to the 
means of improving the public taste. We think, however, that an error has 
been made in answering the question, “ Why is there comparatively so little 
beauty in American buildings?” The author proceeds to attribute the fact 
to this, that “till within a comparatively recent period, the fine arts have been 
considered by the great bulk of the population as pomps and vanities, so 
closely connected with superstition, popery, or aristocracy, that they must be 
eschewed accordingly.” However true this may have been once, it is not so 
now, and the present lamentable and disgraceful expenditure of money in pro- 
ducing ugly buildings cannot be accounted for by any such retrospection. The 
true causes are two: first, the ignorance and incapacity of the designers, who 
“call themselves ” architects, rushing into the business without taking the 
trouble to educate themselves for it—a class which a witty member of the 
profession terms “ inspired carpenters ;” and secondly, the fact that we patron- 
ize_several distinct styles of architecture, using this in one place and that in 
another, not considering that if any one of them is good for our purposes the 
others cannot be equally so, and that there can never be any healthy or steady 
growth of the art so long as its professors are divided or unsettled in taste. 
Nor can we entirely approve our author’s views as to the nature of originality, 
and the means of attaining it. But our ideas upon this point we purpose to 
develop in another place. 

We extract a paragraph from the preface to the work, which, so far as we 
know, contains some truth not generally appreciated : 

It is not unfrequently said that architects’ designs cost, in execution, more 
money than their employers are led, in the first instance, to believe will be 
necessary ; but these assertions are for the most part ill-grounded, and arise 
from there being, here as elsewhere, a class of employers who profess to want 
much less than they really require, and who positively assert that they need 
about half of what they are determined to have. Such persons easily find a 
corresponding class of designers, and, of course, are always disappointed, as 
they richly deserve to be ; but reasonable men, who, being prepared to bring to 
the subject of spending their money the same good gs:nse that has enabled them 
to realize it, find no difficulty in arranging their outlay in accordance with 
their wishes. . . . . . It may be staged, without any hesitation, that there 
are no insurmountable barriers to exactittde of estimate, except loose instruc- 
tions from the employer to his architect, and indefinite arrangements between 


the employer and his mechanics; both of which a proper amount of care at 
starting can readily prevent. 


Mr. Vaux’s plans are carefully studied and generally well and conveniently 
arranged, which is a matter of the first importance. In designing he seems 
generally to have aimed at picturesqueness of effect, and in most cases has 
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succeeded, but occasionally at the expense of simplicity. It is quite as easy 
to crowd too many features into a building, as to err in the opposite direction. 
Design No. 32 will illustrate our meaning. Unless upon a gigantic scale, it 
could not fail of appearing frittered and tawdry. But others of the designs 
are admirably managed, and unite richness and simplicity very satisfactorily. 
No. 17 is particularly fine. With some of our author’s details we feel dis. 
posed to quarrel. We cannot see the sense of disposing a hood or canopy to 
a door, in such a way that whoever goes under it in rainy weather must needs 
receive the drippings on his head and shoulders. Again, the use of the Tudor 
arch is not to be commended. It is ugly enough under any circumstances, 
and peculiarly so when it does not accord with the rest of the building. Nor 
can we, by any efforts of design, be brought to admire those flimsy, lattice- 
work verandas, whose chief expression is of inability to stand alone. And 
finally, the treatment of the spire in the design for a church, on page 106, is 
peculiarly bad. Sir Christopher Wren himself never made a worse compound 
of “ Gothic and nonsense ;” and for our author’s credit we could wish that this 
design had been omitted. 





Poems, by Wiuu1am Cutten Bryant. Collected and arranged by the Author. 

New York: Appletons. 1857. 

There can be no need, at this late day, of saying anything in praise of Mr. 
Bryant as a poet. He is universally acknowledged to be the prince and 
chief potentate of American song; and he has already passed, as he richly 
deserved, into the rank of a classic wherever the English language is spoken. 
The present edition is the only one yet published, that we look upon with sat- 
isfaction. It is sweet, simple, and solid, just like the poetry of the Author ; 
got up ina style of pure and elegant plainness exactly suitable to the con- 
tents ; in a form most convenient for the hand ; the type altogether easy and 
kind to the eye; with no embellishments but a charming picture of the 
Author, and the eloquent beauty and loveliness of his thoughts. Oxe of 
three things must be true: Either the poetry keeps growing better and better 
by age ; or else we are coming up nearer and nearer to its height ; or else 
this edition has added something to its freshness and spirit ; for we certainly 
never liked it so well as since this edition fell into our hands. It is a 16mo. 
volume of 264 pages. 





Counsel to the Awakened ; or, The Pathway of Safety. By the Rev. Ash- 
ton Oxenden. With an Introduction, by the Rev. C. D. Cooper. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott § Co. 1857. 

Three hundred pages of solemn and well-meaning dribble! “A good old 
man, sir ; he will be talking: as they say, when the age is in, the wit is out.” 
The American Editor, in his Preface of three pages, twice informs us, under 
an ingenious metaphor of thanks to the Rev. Author, that this package of 
paper and ink is “a timely production ”; meaning, apparently, that the time 
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was in need of it. We should not be surprised if such were the case. Nor 
is there any danger of this need ever remaining satisfied for any great length 
of time: it will be sure to return as often as, in this age of book-mortality, 
any thing in the shape of a book can possibly die. And certainly it must be 
a great comfort to authors and publishers to know that their issues have a 
peculiar genius for sinking into oblivion. It keeps the market open, and pre- 
vents too much competition. We freely admit, therefore, that this production 
is “ timely ”; and would have been equally so, if one of the same sort had 
appeared two years ago, for the simple reason that no such book can survive a 
longer time than that. 

The contents of the work in hand answer to the title. The key-note of this 
pious drumble is struck in divers places, in one of which it vibrates thus : 
“ Examine yourself, then, closely, and see whether a real inward change is tak- 
ing place, and whether the Hoty Sprrir is now at work within you. And if 
it be so, let me tell you what will be your feelings.” Compare this with the 
ignorant old style of self-examination as traced out in the Church’s Commun- 
ion Office and the Visitation of the Sick; and then judge how much better it 
is to be diving into one’s feelings, and listening for the Sprrrr’s voice in one’s 
heart, than to be searching diligently into one’s life, to find what one has said 
or done amiss. In accordance with the forecited key-note, this Cownsel is of 
just the right sort to make men think of their thoughts, feel of their feelings, 
and have faith in their faith. Therewithal, the work is rarely fitted for those 
whose piety stands in a life of alternate backslidings and revivals ; who, when 
certain storms of hell-fire are blown at them, awake out of sleep, to walk in 
paroxysms, and fall asleep again as soon as the paroxysm is spent ; and who 
find no beauty or peace or delight or comfort in religion, but as her “ path- 
way” promises “ safety ” to their precious, paltry, pitiful selves. Our counsel 
would be, that unless they can get interested in something besides themseives, 
they will find, and deserve to find, precious little safety anywhere. Such being 
the case, we would fain hope, that they whose piety has grown by the teach- 
ings of the Church, and therefore is not of the fever-and-ague sort, will be able 
to get along without this Counsel to the Awakened. Let them rather stick to 
those old treasures of light and warmth, which contemplate and cultivate no 
sach order of spiritual life as goes by an interchange of inflation and collapse, 

The Editor tells us “there are many excellent books of the same general 
character, written by those who are not Episcopalians.” From which we infer 
that Churchmen are not in the habit of writing such books. We are heartily 
glad it is so; and hope they will never get in the habit either of writing or 
reading them. They are a disease, and therefore better wanted than had: 
“you cannot, sir, take from me any thing that I will more willingly part 
withal.” 
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OUR LEFT-HAND DRAWER. 


The present number completes the first volume of Tuz American CuurcH 
Montuty. Our readers, we trust, will therefore indulge us in a little honest 
egotism. We have spared no labour of body or mind, we have strained every 
nerve, and pumped our poor wits without stint, in order to make good our 
promises to the Church public, and to justify whatsoever expectations of good 
may have been held towards our undertaking. Well, on the whole, we have 
met with as much encouragement and support as we had any reason or right 
to anticipate. Judging from the results, thus far,and from the many kind 
words that have been sent to us, our work has given a fair measure of satis- 
faction, and not much of dissatisfaction ; though the latter, to be sure, is not 
so apt to vent itself in our hearing. This does not elate us at all, nor will it - 
induce any relaxation of our efforts; but rather, far rather, the reverse: for 
we have lived in this world long enough to know, that to keep success gener- 
ally requires harder work than to gain it. Moreover, success is no proof of 
desert ; certainly not, unless it be kept. To establish such an institution as 
we wish the Cuurcn Monruty to be, is no trifling matter. The Public, to 
which we speak, is eminently and wisely conservative ; it has so much of the 
old, and knows so well how to prize its worth, that it does not hasten eagerly 
after any thing new or untried. With this conservatism we do most cordially 
sympathize ; and we have had its operation in mind from the outset, and that, 
too, as a practical matter, and not merely as a thing of speculation. We are 
nowise ignorant, therefore, that to settle our enterprise in any thing like firm- 
ness and strength, must needs take time, and much hard work, work, work, at 
that. So that, if our discouragements were far greater than they are, we 
should still stick to the motto, 


Argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up, and steer 
Right onward. 

But, thankful as we are for the degree of prosperity and encouragement that 
has attended our labours; and comforted as we are with a liberal assurance 
that our sweat of the brain and the brow is not in vain; it is nevertheless 
true, and we care not to disguise it, that we have need of all the help which 
our friends can give us. If all of them would do, or could do, as much as some 
of them have done, the Cuurcn Monruty would very soon be strong enough 
to stand in its own strength. But they have by no means stopped doing yet. 
And one of our purposes in writing this is, to remind them that the beginning 
of a new volume is a good time for them to stir in our behalf. We are not 
now going to renew the promises and professions made at starting: if they 
have been realized, there can be no need of repeating them; if they have not, 
no repetition will strengthen them. Suffice it to say, therefore, that, life and 
health being spared to us, we shall continue to do as we have done, and just as 
much better as we possibly can. 
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READERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Histortcan Discrerancies.—Mr. Lee, of Trinity College, Dublin, in the 
last Lecture of his excellent series on The Inspiration of Scripture, discusses with 
much learning and acuteness the alleged discrepancies of the Bible, both those 
where the sacred writers are said to conflict with one another, and those where 
they are said to conflict with other trustworthy historians. The matter is 
highly useful and instructive, but especially so for the modesty it inculcates 
about impeaching the veracity of authors who claim to narrate facts, and who 
show an honest purpose. Mr. Lee justly remarks, that where an absolute con- 
tradiction is alleged to exist, “ it is plain that any hypothetical or even possible 
solution must in all fairness be accepted as a sufficient answer, if we only allow 
the general truthfulness of the narratives which we compare: indeed, to deny 
this, is to assume that there is no single circumstance omitted which, if known, 
would harmonize their statements.” And he adds that many examples illus- 
trative of the position may be pointed out, and that the diligence of the learned 
is daily bringing others to light. And hesubjoins a remarkable instance of an 
alleged contradiction that has been lately cleared up. We will present the 
matter in as few words as we can. 

The account given by Daniel of the death of Belshazzar the king of the 
Chaldeans, on the night of the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, seems quite 
irreconcilable with that of the Chaldean historians. Josephus gives a frag- 
ment of Berosus, which states that Cyrus invaded Babylonia in the 17th year 
or the reign of Nabonnedus ; that as soon as the latter heard of his approach, 
he gathered his forces to oppose him, but was defeated, and fled to the city of 
Borsippus ; and that Cyrus took that place, treated Nabonnedus kindly, and 
gave him a settlement in Carmania, where he died. The name here given to 
the last Chaldean king is repeated with slight variations, by divers other 
ancient authorities. The point is remarked upon by Winer thus: “ Berosus 
is, at all events, more trustworthy than a foreign writer who lived long after 
the transaction. Concerning the fate, too, of the Babylonian king, Berosus 
deserves more credit than Xenophon and Daniel.” Buta recent discovery 
made by Colonel Rawlinson, and published in the Atheneum, March 18, 1854, 
puts quite a new face on the affair. Several clay cylinders having been 
unearthed in the ruins of Um-Qeer (the ancient Ur of the Chaldees), on two of 
them was found a memorial of works executed by Nabonidus (the last king of 
Babylon) in Southern Chaldea. “The most important fact which they disclose 
is,” says the Colonel, “ that the eldest son of Nabonidus was named Bel-shar- 
ezar, and that he was admitted by his father to a share in the government. 
This name is undoubtedly the Belshazzar of Daniel, and thus furnishes us with 
a key to the explanation of that great historical problem which has hitherto 
defied solution. We can now understand how Belshazzar, as joint king with 
his father, may have been Governor of Babylon, when the city was attacked 
by the combined forces of the Medes and Persians, and may have perished in 
the assault which followed ; while Nabonidus, leading a force to the relief of 
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the place, was defeated, and obliged to take refuge in the neighbouring town 
of Borsippa; capitulating, after a short resistance, and being subsequently 
assigned, according to Berosus, an honourable retirement in Carmania. By the 
discovery, indeed, of the name of Bel-shar-ezar, as appertaining to the son of 
Nabonidus, we are, for the first time, enabled to reconcile authentic history 
with the inspired record of Daniel.” 

The foregoing instance shows how, from the simple omission of a fact or 
circumstance, the statements of two perfectly honest and competent writers 
may seem utterly discrepant ; while their entire agreement becomes manifest 
as soon as the missing link is supplied. And so it often happens that two 
seemingly repugnant facts are smoothly reconciled ina third. But suppose 
the third to be irrecoverably lost : in that case it will be easy to make out an 
argument of inconsistency ; but such arguments are worth very little against 
declarations of fact by honest and competent witnesses. Mr. Lee remarks, as 
a case in point, that the medals struck for the coronation of Louis XIV. give 
a different day from that which all contemporary historians assign as the date 
of that event. Of all these writers, only one affords any explanation of this 
discrepancy ; which explanation is, that the day given by the medals had been 
appointed for the coronation; but, after the medals were struck, it was 
found necessary to put off the ceremony till the day assigned by the his- 
torians. This sets the matter all right and clear: but suppose, what might 
very well have been the case, that ali the historians had kept silent where 
only one of them spoke, would not the coins have been enough to convict 
them all of error? ‘We remember a similar case in English history. Several 
contemporary authors relate, that in the year 1469 King Edward IV. was 
taken captive by his brother Clarence and the great Earl of Warwick, who 
gave him into the custody of the Archbishop of York ; and that through the 
Archbishop’s indulgence he soon made good his escape, and resumed his 
power before the fact of his capture was generally known. Several later his- 
torians explode this whole story as an arrant fiction. Carte and Henry pro- 
nounce it “incredible and romantic.” Hume says it is “incredible and 
contradicted by records ;” and his main argument for its incredibility is, that 
in the course of the next year, 1470, the king issued a proclamation against 
Clarence and Warwick, in which nothing was said of the capture, as there 
would have been, if such a thing had happened. But this seeming discrep- 
ancy is explained by the fact that a full pardon was granted to the Duke and 
Earl at the Christmas of 1469, not long after the capture and escape of the 
king ; whereas the proclamation only spoke of the offences committed after 
the granting of that pardon. Moreover, Lingard shows that the story is sus- 
tained by the State records. At a later period, Clarence was attainted of 
high treason, and in the records of that proceeding we have the item, “As in 
jeoparding the king’s royal estate, person, and life in strait ward, putting him 
thereby from all his liberty.” Thus it appears that the alleged incredibility 
of the event is overthrown at once, by merely supplying the omitted fact of 
the king’s pardon granted at the Christmas of 1469. And the whole thing 


just shows how insufficient the strongest inferences may be, against honest 
statements of fact. 
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In further illustration of the point, take a case of seeming discrepancy 
between two sacred writers. We refer to the statements of St. Mark and St. 
John touching the hour of Curist’s Passion. Strauss puts the matter thus : 
“According to Mark, it was the third hour (nine in the morning) when Jzsvs 
was crucified. On the other hand, John says that it was about the sixth hour 
(when, according to Mark, Jesus had already hung three hours on the cross) 
that Pilate first sat in judgment over him.” The difficulty, though as old as 
the time of St. Augustine, was but lately cleared up. St. Mark follows the 
ancient Jewish custom of counting the hours from sunrise ; which makes the 
third hour, the sixth, and the ninth correspond, respectively, to our nine, a.m., 
twelve, m., and three, p.m. On the other hand, Towson, in his Discourses on 
the Four Gospels, shows that St. John uniformly followed the Roman custom 
of reckoning the hours, as we do, from midnight to noon, and again from 
noon to midnight. So that St. John’s sizth hour is the same as our siz in 
the morning ; and St. Mark’s third hour the same as our nine in the morn- 
ing. According, then, to the former, Pilate began the trial at six in the morn- 
ing ; and the interval of three hours between that and nine is none too long 
for what is alleged to have taken place between the opening” of the trial and 
the crucifixion. 

Mr. Lee produces several other like instances ; enough, one would think, to 
make skeptical minds a little cautious about impugning historical statements ; 
unless skepticism be only another name for dogmatizing one’s own inferences 
against other people’s facts. 'Therewithal, he makes some very just strictures 
on the argumentative unfairness often employed by the impugners of Revela_ 
tion. “In ordinary writings,” says he, “when one author disagrees with 
another, the most cautious critic contents himself with comparing the proba’ 
bilities on both sides; and, if he can discern no prospect of reconciling the 
conflicting accounts, he decides without hesitation in favour of that party 
whose veracity appears the more unexceptionable. In the case of the Bible, 
however, the course pursued is very different. Should any statement of the 
Old or of the New Testament seem to be at variance with that of an ordinary 
historian, it is taken for granted, without further inquiry, that the sacred nar. 
rative is false. Every presumption in favour of the accuracy of the unin- 
spired writer is brought prominently forward; nor are his statements, as to 
matters of fact unnoticed by others, thought to require corrobation : while the 
assertion of a Prophet, or of an Evangelist, if similarly unsupported, is imme- 
diately subjected to an unscrupulous or prejudiced criticism.” 





THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


Tue Journat of the General Convention of 1856 has at length made its 
appearance. It is a prodigious document, extending through 526 pages ; 
and, considering the work there is in it, we do not wonder it has been so long 
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in coming. Besides the proceedings of the Convention, we have, in the 
Appendix, the Report on the State of the Church, including reports from all 
the dioceses ; also the Report of the Committee on the Judicial System, and the 
Report on the Memorial ; a complete list of the Clergy ; the Constitution and 
Canons of the Church in full; and the Pastoral Letter of the House of 
Bishops. The whole appears to be gotten up with great care ; is furnished 
with copious indices, and every thing that need be desired for convenience of 
study and reference. From the Summary of statistics we extract the chief 
items: Olergymen in 31 Dioceses, 1,828; Communicants, 119,540; Baptisms 
in 30 Dioceses, 70,527; Parishes in 29 Dioceses, 1,825; Sunday School 
Scholars in 25 Dioceses, 82,014; Sunday School Teachers in 20 Dioceses, 
9,235; Clergy deceased in 22 Dioceses, 58. The various contributions for 
Church objects during the three Convention years reach the sum of $2,402,833. 
In 1853, there were reported 1,651 Clergy, 105,136 Communicants, 48,157 
Baptisms, 1,150 Parishes, 62,376 Sunday Scholars, and 5,531 Teachers. In 
1838, the Clergy were 951, the Communicants 45,930, the Baptisms 18,758, 
and other things in about the same proportion. 


Tue Convention of Mississippi was held in Grace church, Canton, Apri | 
24. There were 17 Clergy and Delegates from 20 Parishes in attendance. 
The Bishop’s address reported the number of Clergy in the Diocese to be 30 ; 
of Confirmations, 119. The Rev. Messrs. Lord, Sansom, and Ozanne, and 
Messrs. G. S. Yerger and W. C. Smedes were elected the Standing Committee ; 
G. S. Hillyer, Secretary and Treasurer of the Convention ; J. Roach, Treasurer 
of the Diocese; and the Rev. J. A. Fox, Trustee of the General Theological 
Seminary. 

Tue Journat of the Florida Convention reports, from 6 Parishes, 160 
Baptisms, 54 Confirmations, 291 Communicants, 60 Sunday School Teach- 
ers, and 506 Scholars; Contributions, $5,205. From 5 Parishes there were no 
reports. 

There Cuurcn has an Orphans’ Home in St. Louis. At its late annual 
meeting, the number of present inmates was reported as 41. Receipts for the 

ear, $1,747 ; expenses, $1,633. Some valuable permanent additions have 
een made to the outfit of the Home. 


Tae Cuvurce Hosprrat of Philadelphia is now in the fifth year of its exist- 
ence, and has afforded relief, thus far, to 1,141 persons, besides nearly 5,000 
out-door patients. It has accommodations for only 30 patients; but so 
many and urgent are the applications, that there is often a much larger 
number in the house. The last year, there were 57 more admitted, than the 
year before. At present, there are 37 patients, of whom 7 have to be pro- 
vided with beds on the floor. 

Tue Burprne of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, is now nearly finished. 
The Chapel was formally opened on Ascension-day, May 21, and is to be used 
regularly for Divine Service on Sunday afternoons. It bids fair to stand 
among the noblest institutions of the City, and the public may well be con- 
gratulated on the success that has thus far marked its course. he truth, we 
suspect, is, that its interests are in just the right hands. 


Sr. Mary’s Hatt, Burlington, is one of the great triumphs of the indefa- 
tigable and truly heroic Bishop of New Jersey. It was opened May 1, 1837, 
and has lately closed its fortieth term. More than 2,000 girls have there 
received instruction, and have gone forth to all parts of the country, carrying 
the genuine spirit and impress of the Church to many a parish and fireside. 
The Bishop may well say, as he does in his address to the late graduating class, 
that in the fruits of this labour he finds an over-payment for ten thousand 
times the loss and suffering and sorrow with which Gop has pleased to visit him. 


Tue Catenpar states that the Trustees of Trinity College, Hartford, have 
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resolved to raise $75,000 as a permanent endowment ; the interest to be 
applied in augmenting some of the salaries now small, and in providing for 
other necessary expenses of the Institution. Success to them ! 


Tue Cuurcu Misston for Seamen in the City of New York began 13 years 
ago with one chapel and one missionary. It now has three chapels and three 
missionaries, besides a new Sailors’ Home, where about 800 seamen have been 
accommodated the past year, at a cost of over $8,000. 


Anna Kuiysty, an aged member of the church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, 
who died on the 24th of April, bequeathed, in her will, $15,500 to various 
Church objects, local and general; besides $1,000 to the Mission at Five 
Points. The proceeds of her furniture are to be given to such poor persons 
as her executors, the Rev. Dr. Lewis and the Hon. N. B. Morse, may select. 

Orprnations.—April 12th (Easter), in St. Andrew’s church, Wilmington, 
Delaware, Mr. W. A. Newbold to the Deaconate——April 23d, at Massillon, 
Ohio, Mr. B. T. Noakes to the Deaconate.—A pril 23d, in the church of the 
Holy Cross, Uniontown, Alabama, Mr, CO. A. Derby to the Deaconate.—April 
23d, in Trinity church, St. Augustine, Florida, the Rev. W. E. Eppes to 
the Priesthood. April 26th, in Grace church, Canton, Mississippi, a recent 
convert from Methodism, to the Deaconate. 


ConsEcrations.—March 26th, Trinity chapel, in Howard County, Mary- 
land.—March 25th, Pettigrew’s chapel, in North Carolina.—April 23d, the 
new edifice of Grace church, at Elk-Ridge Landing, Maryland.—April 28th, 
St. Mark’s church, Palatka, Florida— April 29th, by Bishop Johns, the 
church of Surrey, Virginia.—May 18th, Grace church, Madison, New Jersey. 
—May 19th, Ascension chapel, Greenpoint, New York. 





THE CHURCH ABROAD. 


A royal commission of nine persons has been issued, with the Primate at its 
head, to consider and report on the extent and condition of the Dioceses of 
Canterbury, London, Winchester, and Rochester ; probably with a view to a 
subdivision of those Dioceses. 


THE LATE ELECTION of Proctors to Convocation has been far more ani- 
mated than for one hundred and fifty years before. All parties seem to take 
an interest in Convocation as a living body; and perhaps, after bestirring 
themselves in the election, they will be the gladder to see it doing the proper 
works of life. 

Tue Convocation of Canterbury Province met, May 1, in St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, and had a sermon in Latin. The Lower House elected the Dean of 
Bristol, Prolocutor. He is said to be a Low Churchman, but was voted for 


by both parties, on account of his good business capacity. The Convocation 
was prorogued to the 8th. 


Str Joun Dopson has ruled that the proceedings in the Denison case are 
all void, because not begun within the two years required by statute. Notice 
was given forthwith of an appeal to the Judicial Committee. Of course, the 
appeal will lie only on the one point decided by Sir John. We hope, most 


sincerely, that the committee will sustain the ruling, and thus put an end to the 
ugly affair. 


Tue Frvancrar statement for the year, made at the March meeting of the 
Propagation Society, showed that the receipts on account of the General 
Fund only, special funds being excluded, were £69,138. The estimated 
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receipts for 1857 are £67,000, expenditure £66,627. An estimated annual 
income of £4,500 has been set at liberty by the withdrawal of the Society 
from the flourishing diocese of Toronto. 


Tue Propagation and Church Missionary Societies have in the field 653 
missionaries, and 2,650 teachers and catechists, making a force of 3,303. Their 
expenditure during the past year is said to have been upwards of $1,176,000. 


Tue Bisnor or Exeter has published a Charge, in which he strongly 
sustains the late ruling of the Judicial Committee in the question of Church 
ornaments. 


Tue EcctestaticaL Commissioners of Ireland have appropriated £41,690 
to Church works during the past year. Besides the churches built or enlarged, 
1,091 have been repaired. 


Tue Rev. Witi1aM Les, author of the excellent work on the Inspiration 
of Scripture, has been elected to the chair of Ecclesiastical History in Trinity 
College, Dublin. “Served him right.” 

Tue Irish Cuurcn Mission Society employs 488 Irishmen and 209 Eng- 
lishmen as speaking-agents, including 45 clergymen. There is a great and 
growing demand for Bibles among the Romanists. Within the last four 
years, no less than 63,079 have been circulated. The funds contributed to the 
Society in Ireland during the past year amounted to £5,357. The work is 
making itself felt in all parts of the country. 


Tue Rr. Rev. W. Skinner, D.D., Bishop of Aberdeen, and Primus of the 
Scottish Church, died on the 15th of April, at the age of 80. The deceased 
Prelate was born at Aberdeen in 1778, and was educated at Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. He received Deacon’s orders from the hands of Bishop Horsley, 
of St. Asaph’s, by whom, in 1802, he was ordained a Priest. In the same 
year he began to officiate as Curate or assistant to his father, in St. Andrew's 
church, Aberdeen, of which he was soon afterwards appointed joint Incumbent. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Aberdeen in 1816; took his degree of Doctor in 
Divinity at Oxford in 1819; and in 1841, was elected Primus of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. 


Tue Bisnor of Argyll and the Isles has inaugurated a series of Missions, 
which promises good results in collecting the remnants of the Church scattered 
over the Highlands and the Islands of the West. 


Tue Provinces of Wellington and Nelson, New Zealand, have been erected 
into a new See; and Archdeacon Hadfield is nominated as the Bishop. The 
Diocese of Wellington and Nelson! think of that! 


Tue Bisuor of Toronto, some weeks ago, appointed the 13th of May for a 
meeting of the Clergy and Laity, to elect a Bishop to the new See of London. 
C. W. Soon after the appointment of the day, it transpired that the Royal 
assent would be given forthwith to the Synodical Bill, which has been under 
consideration some time. A correspondent of the Church Journal furnishes 
the following : 

The convention of clerical and lay delegates which is to elect the Bishop for 
the new See, is not strictly a Synod, but a committee of the Synod of the Diocese 
of Toronto, comprising the clergy and lay delegates of the proposed Diocese, 
and summoned together for a specified object—the election of a Bishop. The 
only power possessed by this Convention prior to the election of the Bishop, is 
that of making regulations binding on themselves as to the manner of his nom- 
ination and election. Some are anxious that the nomination should proceed 
from two-thirds of the clergy, and be confirmed or negatived by a majority of the 
laity, consisting of two-thirds, reckoned by parishes. Others are anxious that 
the laity should have the power of nominating on an equal footing with the 
clergy. This matter is the first thing to be decided, the power to do so being 
granted to every new Diocese at the last meeting of the Synod. No action or 
resolution of the Synod, or of its committee, I presume, is valid without the 
concurrence of the Bishop. 
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